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MISSION NOTES 





—— Mrs. Brenton H. Badley, of the India 
Mission, now in America, is devoting her 
time exclusively to work among the Epworth 
Leagues and in speaking for the annual col- 
lections taken up by pastors for missionary 
benevolences. Mrs. Badley illustrates her 
addresses with a fine stereopticon and views 
of India. Her address is 177 North Wash- 
ington St., Delaware, Oblo. 


—— Rev. Irvin H. Correll, D. D., who has 
been connected with our mission in Japan 
since its organization in 1873,and has trav- 
eled extensively in China, expects to spend 
several weeks in New England during the 
latter part of March and the fivst of April. 
He is prepared to give five lectures on East- 
ern Asia, all of which are illustrated by ster- 
eopticon views. The titles of the lectures 
are: 1. ‘A Tripto the Orient;”’ 2 * Japan 
and the Japanese;” 3. ‘‘China and the 
Chinese; ” 4 ‘* The Loo Choo Islands and 
Islanders; ’”’ 5 ** Buddh sm.’ He is highly 
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commended by a number of our Bishops, and 
his lectures will no doubt be most entertaiu- 
ing and instructive. Those desiring his 
services should address him at once at 16 
North 50th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


—— A missionary writing from Cawnpore, 
India, under date of Jan. 20, gives a short 
summary of statistics: — 

North India Conference — Baptiems, 
adults, 2,757, children, 2 443, total, 5200; 
Christian community, 48 250. Self-support — 
irom Europeans, Rs. 4,314, from natives, 
Rs. 4,462, total, Rs.8776. Foreign mission- 
aries in evangelistic work, 10, others, 8, total, 
18, 

Northwest India Conference — Baptisms, 
adults, 3.989, children. 3.334, total, 7,323; 
Christian community, 50090. Pastoral (or 
self) support — from Europeans, Rs. 13,000, 
from natives, Rs. 5,500, total, Ks. 18 500. Mis- 
sionaries in evangelistic work, 10, other 
work, 1, total, 11. 


— Rev. Dr. E. W. Parker, presiding elder 
of Bareilly District, North ind‘a Conference, 
writes, Feb. 3: ‘*‘ We are very sorry to lose 
Mies Florence Nichols, sent out from Lynn, 
Mass., who leaves India this week in very 
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poor health. She is a first-class lady mig- 
sionary, but her health has failed. She ig 
one of the most accomplished scholars sent 
out, and we are very much grieved at losing 
her.’”’ Miss Nichols was sent out in 1894 by the 
New Englard Branch, under appointment as 
teacher in the Warren Memorial College at 
Lucknow. She was a graduate of Boston 
University, and later of the N. E. Deaconess 
Training School. She arrived in New York on 
the “ Teutonic,’”’ March 2, and reached her 
home in Lynn exactly four weeks from the 
date of leaving Lucknow. Miss Nichols wilp 
return to India as soon as her health permits, 


—— Ths New England Branch W. F. M. 8, 
will devote its thank offerings which are to 
be made in the month of May to medical mis- 
sionary work end Miss Clara Cushman is 
preparing a unique program, including some 
prescriptions for various diseases (having a 
missionary flavor), such as “ For opening 
pocket-books,” etc.,to be secured from the 
highest authority. These will be sold inthe 
audiences and read aloud. 
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QUICK 
CLEARANCE 


clearance have decided to offer them at on~-third of the regular price. We 
will also extend to you the easy clab payment plan. If you desire this great 
work you can secure one of these specia! sets at abou: the cost of making 


WAILE THEY LAST They are yours for a 

lifetime this easy way: 
With Order and $1.00 per 
month until paid. 


WE GUARANTEE site te crtitc cist eee szcest 











IMPORTANT NOTICE, To make sure of one of the special sets at a fraction 
of their real valae the @t sheuld accompany yuur applicaiion. Remember, ou 
have one whole week for careful «examination. with privilege to return if not en- 
tirely satief«ctory and your money refanded. 








ONLY $1.00 


WHAT THIS GREAT WORK REALLY IS. 


MODERN HISTORY, naturally claim the principal portion of the Library, but RE- 


CENT HISTORY also receives the attention its importanee and interest demand, and 


CIVILIZATION and THE PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY are more fully treated than 
in any other work ever published in this country. THE ILLUSTRATIONS, from the 
works of such great artists as Meissonier, De Neuville, and Doré, are numerous and 
brilliant, making the turnivg-points of history, and THE HISTORICAL MAPS 
(there are nearly 100 of them) are more abundant and accurate than in any other 
work, native or foreign. In every one of those vital features which constitute a com 

prehensive, accurate, instructive, and valuable History of the World the LIBRARY is 





simply incomparable. It is the LATEST and the BEST. 





which is from $40 00 to 





s T S T . B H Bring or send $1.00 to the Club, and the entire 
OW 0 ecure his reat argain. Library of eight superb volumes, bound in 
cloth, will be forwarded. The balance i« to be paid at tne rate of $100 monthly for 15 months. 
THE FIRST PAYMENT FOR EITHER BINDING IS ONLY $1.00. In sending your first payment 
please designate the style of Binding you desire, and indicate how yuu wish the volumes seat, 
as the charges fur delivery must be paid by the purchaser. Remittances received after this 
spec al lot is exhausted #11] ve immediately returned. The limited stock at our disoosal can 
not castlong. To protect ourselves against boukdealers, etc., we must decline to send more 
than 2 SETS to any one party, and in every case we must require the full pame ana address of 
each person 1 eceiving a set. We have only two styles uf binding in this lot — cleth and talf- 
moroceo — about an equal quantity of each. ORDER AT ONCE. TO MAKE SURE. The abso- 
lute confidence that the Library will be thoroughly appreciated, bighly valued, and cheerfully 
paid for,is clearly shown by sending such a valuable set of books, the subscription p.ice of 

to $6400,0n an advance payment of only $1.00. THE HALF-MOROOCUO 
BINDING WILL BE SUPPLIED FOR 25c. ADDITIONAL PER MONTH. 


| 
The three great epochs, ANCIENT HISTORY, MEDIEVAL HISTORY, and 
the record of events is brought right down to the present year. THE HISTORY OF 








Address all mail and make all checks payable to 


McCLORE'S MAGAZINE HISTORY CLUB, 141 Kast Twenty-fitth Street, New York. 


sold at ful! price. yet we cannot offi rthem as perfec: stuck, and OUR 
LOssS *HALL BE YOUK GAIN 


This Library of Universal History 


Is Positively the Greatest Bargain Ever Offered, 
and Will Never be Duplicated Under 
any Circumstances. 





In making our inventory at the close of our 
+» business year, we find in st. .ck a few seis of 
this great History, in Cloth and Half Morocco, 
only, that are slightly marred — not enough to 
impair their reai vaiue, but sufficient to pre- 
Vent our sbipping them as per'ece stock, at 
our regular price. There being only a limited 
number of these sets, we sha:ln.t go tothe 
trouble of rebin‘ing them, butto effecta quick 


ing. are precissly the same as those 


WORDS OF PRAISE FOR THE WORK 


PRES’T E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS, of 
Brown Uviversity, says: 


“The educational value of the * Library of 
Universal History’ is sure to be very great.”’ 


DR. W. T. HASRIS, U. 8. Commissioner 
of Education, writes: 


“TI appreciate highly the importance of 
stimulating historical study by the discribu- 
tion of such a valuable work on the subject.” 


REV. FRANCI+ W. GREENE, Philadel- 
phia, Pa , writes 


“ The binding, paper, type, and illustrations 
are beautiful. Ihave never bought anything 
in my life that I am better Pleased witb than | 
am with this set of books.’ 


that these seta are as good for all practical 
purposes as those for which we are gettirg 
the regular price. We guarentee that tbe in- 
teriors are uninjured, and the binding of our 
standard grade. The most serious injury to 
any set is no greater than may occur in a few 
days’ use in your own bome. 

As positive proof of this statement, you may 
retain the set for careful examination for one 
whole week, and if not satisfactory you have 
the right to return to the Club, and your mva- 
ey will be cheerfully and promptly refunded, 
THIS I8 POsITIVELY THE CHANCE OFA 
LIFETIME. 
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London’s New Subway 


It is a little over five miles long, and 
will have ten intermediate stations, 
averaging half a mile apart. At each 
atation, including the terminals, electric 
elevators will be provided. The service 
will consist of thirty-two trains, each of 
seven cars, and each train having a seat- 
ing capacity of 336 passengers. The 
average speed will be fourteen miles an 
hour including stops. A novel feature 
in this subway is its series of dips. Be- 
tween stations the tracks curve down- 
ward and then up. Thus gravity will 
accelerate speed, and the up grades will 
help stop the train, with but little use 
for brakes. The contract for the entire 
equipment of this road, including the 
electric locomotives, has been awarded 
to the General Electric Company of 
Schenectady, N. Y. 





The Study of the Celtic Tongue 


There are at least three Philo-Celtic 
societies in this country—in Rhode 
Island, Pennsylvania, and New York — 
which keep up the study of the old Irish 
tongue and its valuable literature. It is 
now proposed to form a central organi- 
zation in New York city where students 
of the language may have a permanent 
meeting: place and a good library. The 
decay of the old tongue is ascribed in 
large part to the establishment of na- 
tional schools in Ireland some fifty years 
ago in which only the English language 
was taught. Those who now seek its 
rejuvenation declare that its resources 
are simply unsurpassable. “The song 
of the nightingale cannot for a moment 
be compared with the dulcet tones of the 
Irish vowels.” Its literary treasures are 
said to be “ of unrivaled wealth.””» Much 
of its music, too, such as the airs upon 
which Tom Moore based his ‘‘ Melodies,” 
bas been handed down. The language is 
said to be an easy one to learn. 





Progress among the Indians 


The allotment of lands to Indians has 
been continued, extensively so, during the 
past year, according to the Report of the 
Indian Commissioners. Since this plan 
‘was started, nearly 60,000 allotments 
have been made. Abort one-third of 


the red men who live outside of Indian 
Territory and New York State now own 
their own lands and have the opportunity 
of supporting themselves by their own 
labor. The only obstacle is in the case 
where allotments were made in arid re- 
gions. Productive cultivation of such 
lands is impossible without irrigation. 
The most urgent need under this head is 
that of the Pima and Papago [ndians in 
Arizona, whose water supply for irriga- 
tion was cut off seven years ago by the 
extension of the Florence Canal. When 
this difficulty is met by a sufficient ap- 
propriation for irrigation and the appoint- 
ment of farmers and field matrons, it is 
believed that our Indian wards will 
speedily become self-supporting citizens. 
The Commissioners bear witness to *‘ a 
gratifying growth in their productive in- 
dustries ’’ during the past year. 





Copying the Silk Worm and Outdoing It. 


Every one knows that the silk worm 
feeds upon the leaves of the mul- 
berry tree, and thereby secretes a viscid 
substance with which it spins its cocoon. 
It has been found possible to imitate this 
gelatinous substance by dissolving in 
ether and alcohol a pulp chemically 
made from cotton and other fibres. It 
haa also been found possible to make ar- 
tificial worms, using tubes provided with 
capillary bores exceedingly fine. The 
fluid substance conveyed to these tubes 
is forced through the tiny n« zzles; as it 
emerges into the air the ether and alco- 
hol evaporate, and a delicate filament or 
thread of silkiest richness is left, which 
may be caught by an attendant and 
wound upon a bobbin. This artificial 
silk may be dyed and woven precisely 
like the natural article, and is equally as 
softand glossy. Snofficient opportunity 
has not yet been given to test its wear- 
ing quality, but it has been proved to be 
more durable than what is known as the 
** weighted silks,” which are commonly 
worn. A large mill is being erected in 
Coventry, England, which will have the 
capacity of producing one thousand 
pounds of artificial raw silk daily. 





Acetylene Coming to the Front 

Over in Berlin an exhibition is being 
held at which not merely the machinery 
used in the manufacture of calcium car- 
bide is shown to the public, but also 
lamps, purifiers, burners, motors, solder- 
ing tools, etc., etc. Police precautions 
have been taken to prevent explosions; 
neither pure compressed nor liquefied 
acetylene gas is allowed in the building, 
nor any generating apparatus using more 
than one-half pound of the carbide. In 
this country a portable lamp is to be 
manufactured at Niagara Falls on an ex- 
tensive scale. The acetylene will be 
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made in the lamp, and be burned by a 
gas jet instead of the usual burner. For 
making the gas ‘‘ cartridges ”’ of calcium 
carbide will be sold — by the dozen or 
hundred. It will be necessary only to 
put one of these into the lamp, add a 
little water, turn on and light the jet — 
the light being exceedingly brilliant. It 
is claimed that this method of using the 
carbide is absolutely safe; and there is 
no trimming of wicks, no spilling of oil. 
If this claim be substantiated, and the 
** cartridges ”’ shall be sold at a reason- 
able rate, neither gas nor electricity will 
be able to rival successfully the new illu- 
minant. 





Making Gold out of Baser Metals 


Dr. Emmens of this country, now 
abroad, uses Mexican silver dollars in his 
process. He claims to have discovered 
the missing element between gold and 
silver, which Hendelieff christened * ar- 
gentauram.’”’ He submitted a sample of 
the product to Sir William Orookes. 
This eminent chemist declared the spec- 
imen to be gold, on the testimony of 
the spectrum. To this Dr. Emmens re- 
plied that in that case the process had 
been continued till the argentaurum was 
converted into gold. Sir William char- 
acterizes this process as ‘‘either the 
greatest fraud or the greatest scientific 
discovery of the century.” A mao in 
Chicago, Mr. E. ©. Brice, has formed a 
company and set up a plant for gold- 
making. He has secured patent rights 
for his process in every country in the 
world. He has tnerefore published his 
secret —the formula on which he works 
—and will throw open his gold factory 
to public inspection. Pure antimony, 
sulphur, iron, caustic soda, are the in- 
gredients, heated and melted in a cruci- 
ble. Then combine with it charcoal, 
oxide of lead, caustic soda. Fuse the 
whole till a metallic button is formed. 
This button contains gold and silver, and 
will assay, according to Mr. Brice, $1,500 
to the ton. 





The Lodge Bill Denounced 


A mass meeting was held in Oooper 
Union, New York city, last week, to pro- 
test against the passage of the bill now 
pending in the National House, which 
subjects intending immigrants to an ed- 
ucational test. The meeting was held 
under the auspices of prominent citi- 
zens. Ex-Mayor Schieren, Hon. Burke 
Cockran and Congressman Mahany were 
the principal speakers. Protesting let- 
ters from Oarl Schurz, William Lloyd 
Garrison, and others were read. The 
sense of the meeting, as contained in the 
resolutions, was that the proposed test 
would not secure the exclusion of unde- 
sirable immigrants, while it would ex- 
clude annually many thousands of indus- 
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trious, self-supporting men and women. 
The enactment of the Lodge bill would 
* impose vexatious, oppressive and un- 
necessary restrictions upon immigra- 
tion; ” it was, therefore, denounced “as 
an outrage upon our common humanity, 
an offence against the brotherhood of 
man, and a glaring violation of the set- 
tled and successive policy of this Repub- 
lic.”” Despite this opposition it is prob- 


. able that the Lodge bill will pass. It is 


not perfect, but it is a barrier against il- 
literacy. The Italian Government is 
taking steps to forbid the emigration of 
persons who are subject to rejection by 
the laws of foreign countries. lf other 
nations will adopt a similar restriction, 
much suffering will be spared, and the 
aliens that come to us will be welcomed 
because worthy. 





The Failure of the Loud Bill 


The object of this bill was to correct a 
serious and long apparent abuse — to 
deprive serial publications and sample 
newspapers of the privilege of second- 
class mail matter, for which only one 
cent per pound is charged, and to rele- 
gate them to the third class for which 
eight cents per pound must be paid. It 
costs the Government $43,000,000 an- 
nually to transmit its second-class mail 
matter, and yet the latter yields a rev- 
enue of only $3,000,000; the growing 
yearly deficiency in the Postal Depart- 
ment is due to this cause. A year agoa 
bill identical with the Loud bill passed 
the House. Last week this bill, though 
amended to appease the opposition, was 
laid on the table by a vote of 162 to 119. 
Its defeat is attributed tu the protests of 
the country newspapers and to the 
powerful and adverse influence of pub- 
lishing interests whose advertising scope 
would be curtailed by its passage. 





Proposed Primary Legislation in New York 


After months of discussion the New 
York Republicans have drafted and in- 
troduced in the Legislature a bill which 
proposes to reform the caucus or pri- 
mary by taking it out of the hands 
of the bosses, encouraging citizens 
themselves to nominate their officers of 
Government uninfluenced and with en- 
tire independence. The proposed law 
recognizes existing parties, and provides 
for enrollments. The primary system 
will thus be assimilated to that of the 
regular election, the same officers con- 
ducting it, and similar safeguards being 
provided for it. The bill insures the 
right of each individual to vote, and 
makes certain an honest count; it pro- 
vides for a uniform and a secret ballot. 
The proposed change is mandatory only 
on cities of the first and second class. 
Some modifications are expected in the 
discussion on the bill, but if its essential 
features are approved and enacted, its 
passage will mark- a distinct and credit- 
able advance in the history of self-gov- 
erome.t 





The Proviso to the Alaska Bill 


The Senate has passed the bill extend- 
ing the Homestead law to Alaska and 
providing for right-of-way for railroads 
in that district. The thirteenth section 
of the bill, which relates to bonding 
privileges in the Alaska trade with 
Canada and to the extension of those 
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privileges to the port of Wrangell, con- 
tains sundry provisos, one of which is 
the removal of restrictions upon the 
fishing vessels of this country — grant- 
ing them the right to enter Canadian 
ports for the purchase of bait and sup- 
plies, and also the right to tranship their 
catch in bond like other merchandise 
destined for this country. The New 
England senators, of course, were the 
authors of this proviso, which has in 
view the settlement of a controversy 
which has been pending between this 
country and Great Britain for a hundred 
years. It remains to be seen whether 
Canada estimates the concessions we 
offer her as of sufficient value to offset 
the quid pro quo which we demand. 





Ex-Secretary Olney on ‘‘ Entangling Alliances ”’ 


Speaking in Sanders Theatre, Cam- 
bridge, last week, on ‘‘ The International 
Isolation of the United States,” Mr. 
Olney expressed the conviction that 
Washington’s advice, in his Farewell 
Address, as to the unwisdom of this 
country implicating herself ‘‘in the or- 
dinary vicissitudes of European politics, 
orin the ordinary combinations or col- 
lisions of European friendships or en- 
mities,’’ has been outlived and exceed- 
ed; that his theory of isolation was 
based upon existing conditions— our 
immaturity at that time; and had spe- 
cial reference to politics—the danger 
of foreign entanglements. Mr. Olney 
contended that we have now grown to 
maturity and stability, and that in our 
present condition ‘ political isolation is 
sure to be a serious impediment to com- 
mercial development.’’ The speaker at- 
tribated what he believed to be the evils 
of our protective system to the influence 
of Washington’s advice, connecting also 
with it the decay of our shipping, and 
the disposition to exclude immigrants. 
All this, he thought, should be changed. 
We should no longer hold ourselves 
aloof from ‘the councils of the na- 
tions.’”’? Race patriotism should be culti- 
vated. We should make friends espe- 
cially with England, not only for mutual 
advancement, but ‘ for the betterment of 
the whole human race.’”? Mr. Olney’s 
views will set many people thinking. 





Proposed Department of Commerce and Industries 


Prominent business men from New 
York, Boston and Onicago appeared be- 
fore the Senate Committee of Commerce 
last week and demonstrated by various 
and convincing arguments the urgent 
need of creating a new executive depart- 
ment, whose head shall be a cabinet 
officer, and the jurisdiction of which 
shall include our foreign and domestic 
commerce (its statistics and develop- 
ment, not the revenues); our manufact- 
uring interests, with the foreign expan- 
sion of the same; our consular system 
(excepting diplomatic matters); and also 
various bureaus now administered by 
other departments, but germane to vhe 
one proposed — the Life- saving service, 
the Lighthouse Board, the Marine Hos- 
pital service, Steamboat Inspection, Nav- 
igation, Shipping Commissioners, Sta- 
tistics, and the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey. Itwas shown at the hearing before 
the committee that this country is the 
only one of importance which has no de- 
partment corresponding to the one pro- 
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posed; that our national industries ang 
commerce will never have the super- 
vision their importance demands withont 
it; that its need is emphasized by the 
fact that we are just now entering upon 
anew era of commercial progress ; and 
that even as far back as 1890 the value of 
our manufactured products was more 
than $9,000,000,000, or considerably over 
$5,000,000,000 in excess of the value of 
agricultural products. At least four of 
our organized departments have agents 
employed in gathering statistics relating 
to commerce and industry; if these 
agents reported to one central authority 
instead of to four, the results could be 
properly utilized, duplication of work 
avoided, and unnecessary expense saved, 
Hon. Alden Speare and Ool. B. H. Has- 
kell of this city were among those who 
addressed the committee. 





The Canadian Pacific in the Senate 


Pending discussion on the Alaska 
Homestead and Railway Rigat-ot-Way 
bill in the Senate last week, Mr. Eikins, of 
West Virginia, seized the opportunity to 
arraign the Canadian Pacific road for its 
aggressive policy. He asserted that this 
railway extends 7,129 miles, nearly 2,000 
of which are in this country ; that it has 
connections as far south as Baltimore 
and St. Louis; that it is heavily sub- 
sidized, having received from Great 
Britain since its establishment, in gifts 
and concessions, $215,000,000, by the aid 
of which it is enabied to take trade from 
American roads, ‘‘and does it openly 
and defiantly.’’ Its recent cut of rate to 
$38 from New York to Vancouver was 
with a view to monopoiizs transcon- 
tinental traffic, and to leave to American 
roads merely local business. These lat- 
ter, he declared, suffer to the extent of 
nearly $50,000,000 every year by this 
foreign competition. It is bad enough, 
the Senator contended, that Americans 
should be driven from the sea — should 
be compelled to pay $300,000 000 per 
annum to foreign ships ‘‘to haul what 
we sell and buy; ’”’ bat it was an added 
humiliation for England and Canada to 
try to monopolize our transcontinental 
traffic. He was therefore in favor of 
abolishing the bonding privileges and 
consular seals at Vancouver, thereby 
diverting to San Francisco the trade 
from the Orient; secondly, he would 
compel obedience to the Interstate Com- 
merce statutes by.all lines connecting 
with the Canadian Pacitic; third, he 
would enforce Section 22 of the Tariff 
law (he did not frame that section, but 
endorsed it) ‘‘in accordance with its 


meaning, and as it reads.’’ In reply, 
Mr. Hoar maintained that the aggres- 
sions of the Canadian Pacific were not so 
serious as the West Virginia senator 
would have people »elieve. Mr Nelson 
protested against the proposition to 
abolish the bonding privil-ge, as such 
abolition would injare the farmers of the 
Northwest. We have, he said, other 
interests than those of the railroad trunk 
lines. ‘* At the farther end of Lake 
Superior there is located a gre :t empire 
of five or six millions of farmers. The 
Oanadian Pacific had brought to these 
farmers a reduction amounting to an 
average of about ten cents a bushel on 
the transportation of their products to 
the Atlantic seaboard.’ - The discussion 
showed that the question is a many- sided 
one, and that President McKinley has 
the power, and may use it when he sees 
fit, to protect this country from any 
injurious alien aggression or competition. 
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BACK TO THE CHURCH 
6é AOK to Christ!” has been the 
rallying cry of a few prophets 

of a better day for Ohristianity. It has 

penetrated the Christian conscience of a 

considerable number, inspiring and ani- 

fying for the noblest purposes and 

achievements. Many have abandoned 
the tithing of the mint, anise and cum- 

min, and, catching a real glimpse of the 

mind and spirit of Christ, have sought to 
reproduce His life in themselves and in 
others. But as an accompanying bugle- 

call we need to take up the cry, ‘‘ Back 

to the Church! ’? Perhaps there is noth- 

ing more pathetic or more indicative of 
a dangerous trend in these days than the 
radical change manifested by the gen- 

eral public toward the Ohbristian Church. 
The old-time reverent regard for the sa- 

credness and authority of the church is 
nowhere shown in our large communi- 

ties, and is fading out in the country 
towns. We believe the members of the 
Christian Church are very largely re- 

sponsible for this condition of things. 
For aquarter of a ceutury the Lodge, 
temperance organizations, the Grand 
Army, the Grange, and later the young 
people’s societies, have been treated by 
the membership of the churches as of 
equal importance with the church which 
the Son of God died to inaugurate. We 
have been making the annex to the 
Christian Church larger and more im- 
portant than the church itself. We are 
only reaping, therefore, what we have 
sown. That degenerate, depleted, weak- 
ened body which we call the church is 
the human organization which we have 
fashioned. At the very time when the 
Roman Empire officially declared its ac- 
ceptance of the Ohristian faith, pagan- 
ism with its sensuous ideas and conces- 
sions had already interpenetrated and 
paralyzed it. The Christian Church is 
now passing through a similar ex- 

perience. Schliermacher rightly said 
that the church was a society in which 
every regenerate soul is a component 
part. Wesley, in his remarkable ser- 
mon, **On the Church,” said: ‘‘ The 
church is called holy because it is holy; 
because every member thereof is holy, 
though in different degrees; as He that 
called them is holy.”’ President Thwing 
has this excellent modern definition: 
“The work of Ohrist’s redemption is 
continued by His church. The labor of 
the church, therefore, is primarily the 
turning of men from sin unto righteous- 
ness. Its purpose is the incarnation of ho- 
liness in the individual and community.” 
The church is, or should be, Christ’s rep- 
resentative on this earth, living out and 
working out His life, and dying vicari- 
ously as He did for the salvation of men. 
But we have been busy making it a 
pretty, reputable and enjoyable thing. 
We have been content, even anxious, to 
transform the church into a social club 
and palace of entertainment and amuse- 
ment. We have stooped to and coddled 
the multitude until the identity of Chris- 
tian discipleship is scarcely discernible. 
The Christian has become soft and ener- 
vated by this scaling down practice. 
Atonement, forgiveness, regeneration, 
conscious salvation, holiness, have be- 
come unwelcome words, with little pres- 
ent and personal signification. Thechurch 
is eclipsed by a multitude of semi-senti- 
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mental and semi-moral organizations. 

It isatime for spiritual surgery, for 
cauterization and excision. ‘“‘And if 
thy hand offend thee, cut it off.” ‘* And 
if thy foot offend thee, cut it off.” 
“ And if thine eye offend thee, plack it 
out. It is better for thee to enter into 
the kingdom of God with one eye, than 
having two eyes to be cast into hell fire.” 
Then back to the church; to the church 
of the “living God,” of the “‘ first born; ”’ 
to the church against which “‘ the gates of 
hell shall not prevail; to the apostolic, 
Wesleyan church; to the “church of 
our fathers; ’’ to the church in which we 
were forgiven and which put a new song 
in our mouths; to the church: so pure, 
80 white, so singl3-eyed and robust, and 
withal so epiritually transformed, that 
it can lead lost men to salvation. 


JOURNALISM AND THE CHURCH 


R. ROBERTSON NICOLL, distin- 
guished in literary circies as the 
editor of the British Weekly, and atill 
more distinguished as the discoverer of 
J. M. Barrie and Ian Maclaren, paid a 
tribute to American journalism the 
other day when he told a London inter- 
viewer that ‘‘Thne American literary 
man is much more in sympathy with 
religion than he is here.’’ The inter- 
viewer was Raymond Blathwayt, easily 
the first in his class in England, and it is 
very significant that he was obliged to 
answer ‘“‘no’’ to the question of Dr. 
Nicoll, ‘*‘ Do you know a single literary 
man who goes to church as a regular 
thing?’’ It is refreshing to have such a 
compliment paid to the makers of our 
papers in days when the American press 
is porsistently presented in certain 
quarters as the reservoir of filth, scandal 
and baffoonery. 

Fairness compels us to recognize the 
fact that the more or less regular attend- 
ance of the American journalist at 
church does not always imply sympatby 
with religion on his part. He has to be 
there asa matter of business. The 
English journalist leaves the reporting 
of sermons severely aione, unless on 
special occasions and by special preach- 
ers; bat his brother on this side of the 
Atlantic pursues a different policy, be- 
lieving that he should bea reflector of 
everything that interests the people in 
market orin pulpit. Yet after making 
due allowance for this difference, we are 
inthe happy position of being able to 
say that the chasm between journalism 
and the churches is not nearly so wide in 
this country as it is in the old country. 
It is to ba deplored that such a chasm 
should exist at all. There ought to be 
no antagonism between the pulpit and 
the press. Onristianity not only sanc- 
tions, but actually encourages, the prin- 
ciple of diffusing and perpetuating the 
thoughts and doings of men which gov- 
erns true journalism. The golden age 
of humanity cannot dawn until the two 
mightiest forces of modern times com- 
bine their influence to paralyze what 
is evil and to strengthen what is good. 

Honest journalists are frequently alien- 
ated from the churches by what they 
know of the hypocrisy and dishonesty of 
some members of the churches. It isa 
marvel that men usually sensible and 
clear- sighted should allow themselves to 
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be led aside by a sophistry. They do not 
separate themselves from their political 
party because some adherents of that 
party are treacherous, mean-spirited and 
unworthy. No more should they keep 
aloof from the churches because of the 
inconsistencies of certain church mem- 
bers. It is an indubitable fact that the 
churches of any community are the salt 
preserving that community from moral 
and social putrefaction, and the light 
illuminating it with all sweet and helpful 
inflaences. The man whose pen is a 
sword to smite sin and a torch to scatter 
the darkness of error is bound to recog- 
nize in the churches his most powerful 
allies, and should constantly co-operate 
with them in their endeavor to establish 
the supremacy of the kingdom of God in 
every department of thought and activ- 
ity. 

Such an alliance between the churches 
and journalism is a clamant need of our 
generation. In days when the standard 
of moral obligation is lowered, when ex- 
pediency rather than right is advocated, 
when man is viewed rather as the citizen 
of time than as the offspring of the In- 
finite and the heir of eternity, it is im- 
perative on all assailants of the vast and 
ancient empire of wrong, whether in the 
press or in the pulpit, to fight side by 
side. Union is strength; division is 
folly as well as weakness. The problems 
that cry aloud for solution are too grave 
for trifling or the discussions that end 
with debate. Oar only hope of solving 
them is by an application of the secret of 
the Ohbristian religion, which, as the 
Epistles of Paul clearly show, is to tarn 
Obrist into a second conscience. They 
who honestly ask, ‘‘ What would Jesus 
do?” are rarey left perplexed, no 
matter how blinding the mist or how in- 
tricate the mazes of the path may be. It 
is not necessary for the journalist to 
master the creeds of the churches as a 
condition of co operation with them in 
the extension of the kingdom of right- 
eousness. There is a venerable and 
authoritative creed which ought to be 
sufficient. In every nation he that fear- 
eth God and worketh righteousness is 
accepted as a soldier in the eternal 
struggle between good and evil, between 
truth and error, between God and Satan. 


PERSONAL 





— Dr. W.H. Washborn, presidént of the 
Troy Preachers’ Meeting, addressed that 
body, Feb. 28, on “ Christian Citizenship.’’ 


— At aspecial meeting of the corporation 
on Monday, Rev. W. T. Perrin, pastor of 
First Church, this city, was elected president 
of the New England Deaconess Home and 
Hospital, to succeed the late Dr. W. N. 
Brodbeck. 


— The Miss Hughes, secretary to Balilog- 
ton Booth of the Volunteers, who was sand- 
bagged on the streets of Orange, N. J., re- 
cently, is a daughter of Rev. Geo. P. Hughes, 
editor of the Guide to Holiness. 

— The faculty of Boston University School 
of Theology has been enlarged by the appoi at - 
ment of Kev. F. H. Knight, Ph. D., of Wes- 
ley Church, Salem, as instructor io historical 
theology. Dr. Knight was graduated from 
Dartmouth College in 1882, and from Boston 
University School of Theology in 1885. In 
connection with the latter institution he was 
sent abroad as Jacob Sleeper fellow in 1893. 
He studied church history under Professor 
Harnack in Berlin. 
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— Rev. William Franklin Brown, pastor of 
our church at St. Jonnsville, N. Y., was fa- 
tally injured by a fall while busy in the 
church sheds at about noon on Feb. 22, the 
upper dorsal vertebre being fractured. He 
passed away on the morning of the next day. 


— Bishop Taylor, who is now in California 
with his family, bas received news of the 
death of his niece, Dr. Jennie Taylor Gordon, 
known to those interested in foreign missions 
as Dr. Jennie. She expired at Malange, Ango- 
la, on Dec. 29. Her husband is an African mis- 
sionary,and her parents live at Mechanics- 
burg, Pa. She was both a physician and a 
dentist. 


— A royul welcome was extended to Prof. 
B. W. Hutchinson, principal-elect of Gene- 
see Wesleyan Seminary, at Lima, N. Y., 
Wednesday evening, Feb. 23. Rev. A. A. 
Reed, pastor of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, presided. Hearty addresses of wel- 
come were made by leading representatives 
of the town, to which Principal Hutchinson 
fittingly responded. 

— Rev. Dr. Frank Gunsaulus preached toa 
large congregation at Armour Mission, Chi- 
cago, Feb. 27, making h‘s first pulpit appear- 
ance since ill health caused his retirement 
from the pastorate of Plymouth Congrega- 
tional Church, nearly a year ago. The aer- 
mon was @ memorial to Frances E. Willard, 
and Dr. Gunsaulus treated his subject with 
all his old-time fervor and eloquence. 


— At the parsonage of the Saratoga St. 
Church, East Boston, the evening of March1, 
Miss Caroline Crane, of Chicago, was united 
in marriage with Dr. F. H. Tilton, a member 
and trustee of Saratoga St. Church. The 
bride is the daughter of the late Rev. James 
L. Crane of the Illinois Conference, and sis- 
ter of Rev. Charles A. Crane, D. D., pastor of 
Saratoga St., who performed the ceremony, 
and of Rev. Frank Crane, of Trinity Churcb, 
Chicago. 

— Mr. William Shepard, of Winthrop, died 
on Tuesday evening, March 1, aged 79 years. 
He leaves a wife, two sons — Mr. Harvey N. 
Shepard, of Boston, well known in the legal 
profession, who is on an excursion which 
takes him from the country, and Wilbert H. 
Shepard, who resides in New York - and a 
daughter. The deceased was early connected 
with the historic Methodist Church on Han- 
over St., and was at onetime a steward. At 
the time of his death he was a respected and 
beloved member of our church at Winthrop. 


— Presiding Elder H. W. Norton writes 
under date of March 1, announcing the sud- 
den death, from heart disease, of twoof the 
best known and most highly respected lady 
members of the church in Bucksport, with- 
in a very few hours of each other — Mrs. Ca- 
lista M. Stover, at one time preceptress of 
our Seminary at Bucksport, and Mrs. Lucin- 
da Nicholas, widow of the late Capt. Joseph 
Nicholas. Mr. Norton adds: “This is a 
great loss to our society in Bucksport. It 
seems rather a strange coincidence, as Mrs. 
Stover was the step-mother, and Mrs. Nich- 
olas the mother-in-law, of Mr. R. B. Stover, 
the leading member of that church. Their 
funerals will be held at the same time and 
place.” 

— And yet another New England Method- 
ist centenarian comes to light! Rev. C. H. 
Stackpole, of Peabody, writes: ‘‘ Mrs. Sally 
Batchelder, a member of the Methodist 
Church in Peabody, if she lives until the 8th 
of next August, will be 104 years old. Mother 
Batchelder resides in the pleasant home of 
her son, Col. Batchelder, and her every want 
isamply met. Her mental faculties are un- 
impaired, and a favorite expression with her 
is,‘ I enjoy my mind.’ Her sight and hear- 
ing are somewhat deficient, but she dresses 
and comes down stairs every morning, and 
her general health seems as good as a number 
of years ago. The religious experience of 
this aged woman, who was first awakened 
under the preaching of Dr. W. H. Hatch, of 
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the New Englend Conference, is bright and 
clear, and she often gives expression to her 
faith and hope of the better life near at 
hand.”’ 


— Rev. L. P. Cushman and family expect to 
remove to Lawrence the last of this month. 
The many friends of the W. F. M. 8. will 
be gratified to learn that Mise Vlara Cushman 
will be available early in April and there- 
after on Sundays for addresses upon the 
cause which she holds so dear and in behalf 
of which she speaks with so much impress- 
iveness and power. 


— Rev. J. B. Merwin, the oldest member 
of the New York East Conference, died in 
Port Jefferson, L. I., March 5, aged 85 years. 
He was placed on the superannuated list two 
years ago, previous to which he had preached 
for sixty-two years. 


— The contribution published in last 
week’s issue from the pen of Joseph Cook 
upon “ Frances Willard as a Reformer,’ has 
been received by the many friends of the 
writer with marked expressions of gratifica- 
tion. It is the very tirst thing Mr. Cook has 
allowed to be published with his name for 
two and a half years. The last published 
utterance of his was his Fourth of July 
speech delivered in Honolulu in 1895 and 
published in the New York independent. It 
has been interesting to see how many now 
think about annexation just as Mr. Cook ex- 
pressed himself at that time, although the 
speech was criticised when he said that the 
government was practically an oligarchy. 
Chief Justice Judd when in this country last 
July said the same thing to newspaper re- 
porters. It is hoped tbat Mr. Cook may now 
resume, certainly with his pen, something of 
the work which for so many years he did 
with such distinguished success. 


BRIEFLETS 





We are in receipt of another characteristic 
contribution from Bishop Warren, which 
we intend to publish next week. 





‘“What do Methodists Believe?” is the 
subject of an excellent sermon recently 
preached by Rev. Frank P. Parkin, of the 
Firet Church, Germantown, Pa..to his people, 
and published in pamphlet form at the re- 
quest of the quarterly conference. 


Lyman Abbott utters a great truth in his 
** Lifa and Letters of Paul’’ when he says: 
“The theology which a man works out in 
his study through books is of comparatively 
little use. Tne theology which has been 
Wrought out of him by actual experience in 
life takes hold of men, because in such the- 
ology there is life. All the great theologians 
have thus been men of great experiences. 
Augustine, Luther, Calvin, Wesley, Bushnell, 
— you can trace in ali of them the secret of 
their thought in their lives.” 





Atlanta University, Georgia, has just pub- 
lished a valuable pamphlet on the “ Social 
and Physical Condition of Negroes in the 
Cities.” The investigation was made by 
colored graduates under the direction of the 
University. The five cities covered in the 
report were Atlanta, Ga., Charleston, 8. C., 
Memphis, Tenn., Baltimore, Md., and Rich- 
mond, Va. The death-rate among the Negroes 
was found to be, on an average, 74 per cent. 
greater than among the whites. This is 
accounted ior by the investigators on the 
ground of the general ignorance of the 
Negroes and their disregard of the laws of 
health. ‘‘Only one colored man in four 
supported his family withodt assistance.” 
Toese facts, which cannot be questioned, 
will serve to reveal tu our people the real 
condition and ¢«xtent of what is character- 
ized as the ‘‘ Negro Problem in the South.” 
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Among thecharacters which have impresseq 
themselves indelibly upon New England, and 
through his “ sailor boys ” upon the world, 
is that of “ Father” Taylor. He was a genius, 
and his like has never again been seen in this 
country. For years the culture of this city and 
of New England sought him out and listeneg 
with profound interest to his characteristic 
preaching and sayings. The people never 
weary of hearing of this marvelous man. It 
is for this reason that we gladly devote near- 
ly four pages to the address which Chaplain 
J. W. F. Barnes, a son-in-law of “ Father ” 
Taylor, delivered at a recent session of the 
Boston Preachers’ Meeting. We are happy 
to present portraits of both father and son. 





Rev. Henry Spelimeyer, D. D., chairman of 
the special committee on the entertainment 
of the Generali Conference of 1900, writes: 
“The General Conference of 1896 directed 
that the Book Committee shall ‘ make care- 
ful investigation of all the facts in connec- 
tion with each place inviting the General 
Conference, and determine which place shall 
be selected,’ on condition that no place shall 
be chosen ‘which does not guarantee to 
furnish suitable auditorium and committee 
rooms, aud to payall local expenses.’ The 
special committee on the Entertainment of 
the General Conference of 1900, elected at the 
recent meetings of the Book Committee, is 
now prepared to receive formal overtures 
aud enter into corresp»ndence in relation to 
this matter.” Rev. 8. O. Bentor, D. D., of 
Fall River, is secretary of the committee. 





The largest and most enthusiastic meeting 
that the Boston Kent’s Hill Alumni Associa- 
tion has ever had was held at Hotel Bellevue 
on the evening of March 3. A hundred and 
eleven loyal sons and daughters of this bis- 
toric school were present. For an hour be- 
fore the marble banquet hall was entered, 
delightful social intercourse was enj>xyed in 
the Dickens room. Old acquaintances were 
renewed and new ones made. Rev. A. F. 
Chase, D. D., the new president, with his 
wife, was present as the chief guest of the 
evening. After two hours at the table, 
William H. Mitchell, Esq., of Bostoa, pres- 
ident of the Association, presented the 
speakers. President Uhase first responded. 
He satisfied all that the school is in a good 
condition — unsurpassed in location, stand- 
ard in work, progressive in its thought, and 
maintaining still its well-knowao religious 
atmosphere. Other speakers entertained, 
inspired and enthused their hearers until 
eleven o’clock had come all toosoon. The 
officers elected for the coming year are: 
President, Rev. C. A. Littlefield; vice pres- 
ident, Mrs. Kate Wade Carver; secretary and 
treasurer, F. G. Butler; entertainment com- 
mittee, Nellie L. Butler and B. L. Longley. 


Ex-Gov. Claflin at 80 


ON. WILLIAM CLAFLIN, ex-Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, was 80 years 

old on Sunday, March 6. Onaccount of the 
day and his feeble health, he desired that the 
anniversary of his birth pass quietly and 
without special observance. But although 
confined to his home at 63 Mt. Vernon St., 
his mind is characteristically alert and 
active,and be takes a profound and lively 
interest in all current life and events. The 
Boston Journal of Monday, in an apprecia- 
tive notice, says: ‘‘ His latest appearance in 
the public eye was when he presided at the 
summer banquet of the Massachusetts Club 
in Providence, at which Ssnator Hoar made 
his memorable defence of John Sherman. 
That day Gov. Clafiin appeared to be at the 
summit of his manly powers; his face was 
smocth and strong, his eyes fall of the light 
of virility, his form erect and vigorous, his 
general appearance a lesson in the art of 
kerping young. Seated at his left hand that 
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day was ex-Gov. George 5S. Boutwell, who, 
with ex-Gov. Claflin and ex-Gov. Jobn D. 
Long, makes up the triumvirate of Massa- 
cbusetts ex-Governors.” 

The Massachusetts Clab, of which he is 
and has been president for nearly fifty years, 
will take appropriate action at its meeting 
on Saturday, March 12. 

As a devoted member of the Methodist 


HON. WILLIAM CLAPLIN. 


Episcopal Church, for a lifetime he has ren- 
dered to it in its varied interests distin- 
guisbed and valuable services. He has been 
president of the board of trustees of Boston 
University during the corporate existence of 
the institution. He was elected a member of 
the Wesleyan Association in 1856, has several 
times served as president, and has always been 
placed upon its most important committees. 
His services have been unspeakably valuable 
to ZION’s HERALD, apprehending as he has so 
wisely and comprehensively the needs of the 
paper and the necessity of adaptation to the 
changed demands of these modern times. 
His ideal for the paper was happily expressed 
at one of the last annual meetings of the As- 
sociation which he was able to attend, when 
he said he wanted “a paper true to the 
genius of New England Methodism, inde- 
pendent and yet loyal, literary and yet spir- 
itual, fully abreast and in touch with the 
social problems of the day.”’ 

We fervently hope and pray that he may be 
spared a long time to his family and to the 
multitude of friends who so greatly revere 
and love him. 


HOW FAR IS THE EPWORTH 
LEAGUE RESPONSIBLE ? 


N an editorial last week upon the de- 
cline in Methodism as shown by the 
statistics of 1897, we said: “It ie our 
first business to diagnose the case, to 
discover the cause, if possible, and the 
remedy. As the result of much reflec- 
tion and study we are compelled to raise 
the specific question: Is the Epworth 
League, in any degree, responsible for 
the situation? We cannot escape the 
conviction that it is. If wrong, we 
should be glad to have the error in judg- 
ment refuted, and we proffer our col- 
umns to any one who can do so.”’ 

We hasten to publish herewith all the 
replies received, and also all references 
to the editorial in our correspondence. 
Do we need to remind our friendly crit- 
ics that we wrote of the influence of the 
Epworth League at Jarge and upon the 
entire church, and that we did not — as 
we do not — question that there are 
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many chapters which are spiritual, loy- 
al and helpful. 

The letters from the ministers are sig- 
nificant in many respects, and need no 
comment. As their communications 
are addressed to us personally in confi- 
dence, we of course are not at liberty to 
reveal the names of the writers. We 
would not in any case involve them ina 
public discussion which for the present 
might embarrass them. The opinions, 
however, which are expressed with such 
frankness come from representative and 
successful pastors who have written 
from personal experience. 





Charles McKernon 
Layman in Mittineague Church, 


ZIONS HERALD of Feb. 23 practically 
charges the Epworth League with respon. 
sibility for the small increase in our church 
membership last year. It may he conceded 
that the League has not been the help to the 
church it might. It cannot, however, be 
reasonably charged with all the responsi- 
bility for failure. The cause lies deeper. 
The League is a child of the church. It is as 
good,and no better, than the church from 
which it springs. A League born in a highly 
spiritual church will be like its parent, spir- 
itual and helpful. A pervading spirit of 
worldliness in our churches is generally 
bemoaned. The causes are anxiously sought. 
No one cause will be found to entirely 
account for it. The case is complex. The 
symptoms are numerous. 

We will briefiy call attention to one prolific 
source of spiritual dearth. It is found ina 
more or less prevalent misconception of the 
mission of the church. Christ left His dis- 
ciples the particular command to establish 
His kingdom by preaching, promising them 
His presence and power so long as they con- 
tinued so to work. The “ power” which 
they received at Pentecost to qualify them 
for their work was symbolized by tongues of 
fire and manifested in the gift of speech in 
many languages. These pointed to the 
character of their work. Peter, who became 
the spokesman of the disciples on that occa- 
sion, seems not to have received any increase 
of financial or executive wisdom. We have 
not left the principles of the Gospel to work 
out their inevitabie results in the private life 
and activities of its adherents. We have 
assumed that the church in its corporate 
capacity should take charge of and direct all 
these activities. So we see the strength and 
thought of its ministry largely given to « 
thousand worthy and necessary enterprises, 
to the neglect of its first and most important 
object — preaching the Gospel. 

The harmfal results are many. They in- 
clude (a) decadence of pulpit power and 
influeace; (6) loss of vast possibilities in the 
episcopacy, were it given to the ordinary 
church occasionally to see and hear our 
highest dignitaries; (c) growth of an official 
class,and the haste of the ministry to get 
into it (the laymen would be equally glad to 
get in if they could); (d) exclusion of the 
laity from nameroas benevolent and philan- 
thropic enterprises, except that they furnish 
the money; (e) @ false estimate of the min- 
istry based on its success in raising money, 
managing business affairs, and preserving 
psace between the various organizations of 
the church; (/) disproportionate influence of 
rich men and strong churches; (g) plausible 
misconception of the church as a vast money- 
getting institution of which the local con 
gregations are feeders and the pastors agents; 
(h) growing distrust of the disinterestedness 
of church officials, contempt of their author- 
ity, and restlessness under ite exercise; in 
fine, a genera! worldliness inseparable from 
a conception of the church as little different 
from ordinary business and social organ- 
izations. 
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In default of reform in the particular above 
noted, it would seem necessary to form a 
new organization, the ‘Society for the Sal- 
vation of Sinners ’’—the only department of 
church work not adequately provided for in 
our economy! 


Lillian M. Packard 


President St. John’s Chapter, South Boston. 


The editorial in the HERALD of Feb. 23 
headed, “ How Far is the Epworth League 
Responsible ?”’ has attracted the thoughtful 
attention of all readers interested in the phe 
nomenal growth of the young people’s organ- 
izations In the last decade. If the writer’s 
conclusion is logically drawn from the hy- 
pothesis, and it betrue that our young people 
are responsible for the apathy of our churches, 
then we are compelled to wish that these 
organizations, for which we have thanked 
God many times, bad never been perfected. 
On the other hand, realizing from personal 
experience the value of these uvions in our 
Christian life, recalling the many times we 
have caught an inspiration for better service 
trom their spirit, repeating again the mot- 
toes, ‘‘ For Uhrist and the Church,” and 
** Look Up and Lift Up,” which have taught 
us loyalty to the best interests of our church, 
the writer’s solution of the problem seems to 
us a reductio ad absurdum. 

It is a well-known fact that the large ma- 
jority of new converts come from those under 
twenty-five years of age. Is it because the 
League has had an influence over some of 
these that they have not given themselves to 
the Master? Nay, verily, to our mind it 
might be laid to outside attractions with the 
same reasoning, as, for instance, to the influ- 
ence of Sunday bicycle riding six months in 
the year, during which companionships are 
made and habits formed which last twelve 
months. 

In a church not very far away revival 
services have been held each year for 
several years with good results. The 
pastors would without hesitation acknowl- 
edge the loyalty of a good propor- 
tion of the League members. This year 
the preaching of the Word has been just as 
earnest, the workers as desirous to help ap- 
parently, yet the result in numbers is only 
about one-third as great. Is the League re- 
sponsible for this ? God forbid! 

That there are Leagues and Endeavor So- 
cieties which do not reach the high-water 
mark of spiritual life, we admit; that there 
are sometimes phases of their work which 
we would be glad to have different, we ad- 
mit; but this is as true of churcher. It would 
be to the point to know if the churches 
which report conversions for the year in 
numbers of one digit are the ones in which 
there are active Leagues. 

It is suggested that our young people at- 
tend their own services rather than the regu- 
lar prayer-meetings. It may be true; but is 
it not also true that there are more of them 
in the church services than there were fifteen 
years ago? Of course the members are not 
what they should be, but the church can, we 
are confident, if it is wise as a serpent and 
harmless as a dove, win them to the home 
service. Many times the church loses the 
help of its young folks, not because of any 
unwillingness on their part, but because it 
has to a greater or less degree left the care of 
its sons and daughters to themselves. In the 
plan of our work the pastor is a mem- 
ber of the cabinet, and the League 
president a member of the cfficial board, 
so that there is no reason why the church 
should not control if it will. No true 
parent allows his child to do as he will with- 
out training,so no church sbould “spoil” the 
League, the child of the church. It should 
and can be brought up by helpful suggestions 
to fulfil “the purpose of the church in its 
own characteristic mission of soul-winning.’”” 
God bless our young people with a baptiem 
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of power that they may bcone more and 
more of the church as w»!! ax in the church. 





Frank M. Strout 


Class-leader in Chestnut 8t. Charch, Portland. 


It is so seldom that I have any occasion to 
disagree with what the editor may say in 
ZION’S HERALD, that [ dislike now to find 
any fault; but it does seem to me tbat he 
must be laboring under a mistaken idea in his 
editorial last week on how far the Epworth 
League should be held responsible for the 
present (apparent) low spiritual state of the 
church and lack of visible result from the 
work being done. 

I can only speak of our own State of 
Maine, but my connection with the State 
League last year as president brought me in 
contact with a great many of our pastors, 
both city and country, and the almost upan- 
imous verdict at Conferences and conven- 
tions has seemed to be that in spiritual lines, 
as well as in other lines, the Leagues have 
been helpful and profitable. No one de- 
plores the lack of resuits more than [ do, 
and I give the matter a good deal of thought 
and prayer, but 1 cannot think that the tail 
has grown large enough to wag the dog yet. 
Right here in our own Chestnat St. Church 
we are suffering severely from the whist- 
playing, theatre-going tendencies of a very 
few of our members,and this is putting a 
damper on any aggressive work we may un- 
dertake. I venture the suggestion that a 
careful inquiry of, and honest statement from, 
the pastors of all our larger churches would 
develop pretty nearly the same state of af- 
fairs; and not one in a dozen of them dares 
to preach directly and specifically against 
these foxes that are spoiling the vines be- 
cause forsooth it is usually the prominent 
financial members who will be hit. 

Just one more word: Most of the larger 
churches had young psopie’s meetings on 
Sunday evenings long before the Epworth 
League was organized, and they will prob- 
ably continue to have them if by any means 
the League «as an organization should be 
abaudoned. A pastor who cannot turn such 
meetings to good account should certainly 
examine himself clossly before blaming his 
young people for not doing what he should 
do himself. 





Simeon Brownell 
Layman in Granville (N. Y.) Church, 


In behalf of the Epworth League, allow 
me to take from it at least a large proportion 
of the responsibility for the unparalleled de- 
cline in revival work in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church for 1897, and make another 
diagnosis of the case. There always have 
been, and always will be, many devout lay- 
men and laywomen in our church who seem 
to be endowed with wisdom and baptized 
with power in persuading sinners to come to 
Christ; and many such laymen in the earlier 
history of our church were welcomed in 
Methodist pulpits, and won thousands of 
sinners to Christ who were saved and added 
to the great throng of Methodists which 
make up our three million of communicants. 
But a few years ago our ministerial brethren 
decided to refuse all lay evangelists the 
privilege ot preaching in their pulpits (with 
the excuse of shutting out irresponsible 
evangelists or religious tramps), thereby 
ruling out many hundreds, yea, thousands, 
of Holy-Ghost, John-Wesley preachers of 
righteousness, quenching the holy fire in our 
beloved Methodist Church, and causing the 
great decline of added communicants in 1897. 
Thousands of our devout men were thus led 
to unite with other churches in order that 
they might use the gift and power to win 
sinners to Christ which God had given them; 
many of them joined the Christian Alliance, 
and are preaching holiness in our land and 
in every other land; others went with Gen- 
eral Booth in his Salvation Army, or into 
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other holiness or full-salvation societies, 
where their gifts can be used in building up 
Christ's kingdom inthe hearts of believers 
and winning sinners toold John Wesley’s 
belief of full and free salvation. 

Then a few years since our beloved church 
ordained a smali number of her elect women 
to preach the Gospel; and history records 
the fact that they did more than an average 
ministerial work in building up our church 
and adding many to her communicants. 
Then the church wisely, or unwisely (I think 
very ucwisely), refused to grant our young 
women, with diplomas in their hands and the 
Holy Ghost in their hearts, the privilege of 
preaching the Gospel in our church, thereby 
driving them out of our church to get au- 
thority from the Congrezational and Friends 
churches, the Christian Alliance and other 
organizations. 

{t is not the Epworth League that is re- 
sponsible for the decline in new communi- 
cants. Who can doubt, if all our gifted lay- 
men and laywomen were allowed to use their 
gifts inside our church, that this great army 
ot Epworth Leaguers would, by a large 
majority, have been more fully saved, and 
many, baptized with the Holy Ghost, would, 
like General Booth’s converts, have been 
preaching righteousness to others? 





Bishop Ninde writes: — 


*“* Your words are from a friend, not an en- 
emy — we know that; but I think your in- 
duction is not broad enough. The League is 
the pastor’s best helper through the whole 
country west of the Alleghanies. I am try- 
ing with theothers to brace the League up 
on the lines you suggest. Pray mightily 
for us! ” 


A minister in the New England Con- 
ference writes: — 


“ Your editorial just read on ‘ How Far is 
the Epworth League Responsible?’ is so 
timely and to the point that [ hasten to 
thank you for the courageous utterances, 
and can only pray that they may be pro- 
ductive of much good. If the Epworth 
League is forthe purpose of promoting so- 
ciability in the churches, it may be a fairly 
good thing; if its supreme mission is to ad- 
vance spirituality, in my judgment it is a 
failure. Knowing what I do of the Epworth 
League, if I were to be sent to a charge with- 
out such an organization, under no circum- 
stances would I organize one.” 


A presiding elder in Michigan de- 
clares: — 


“That editorial on ‘How Far is the Ep- 
worth Loague Responsible?’ will not be 
cordially received by the Epworth Leaguers 
generally, but I think it a very brave 
and timely utterance. I am glad you 
did it. I am now going about among 
the churches, and I find certain things 
you suggest quite apparent. Two Leagues 
have been disorganized on my dis- 
trict very recently, and some pastors feel 
that others are not an unmixed blessing to 
the church. It helps a man’s popularity 
more, however, to hurrah forthe League than 
to suggest it is not the biggest thing on 
earth.”’ 


A minister of the Maine Conference 
writes: — 


“T believe your editorial on the young 
people’s societies was timely, and pointed 
out one cause of the decline of Method- 
ism.” 


A pastor in one of the cities within 
the bounds of the New England Confer- 
ence writes: — 


* The only fault with your editorial on the 
Epworth League was that it was not half 
strong enough. The conclusions were cor- 
rect, but more damaging facts could be pre- 
sented. A presiding elder said to me, ‘ After 
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careful observation Il have come to the con. 
clusion that the League is a1 additional bur. 
den tothe pastor.’ My own experience con- 
firms it. The League here (one of the 
best) is a positive hindrance tome. It isan 
organization independent of the charch. [t 
absorbs interest and energy that would 
otherwise go to the church. lt detracts 
from my Sanday night audience. It is in 
the way of an after-service, for if they have 
been to the League and then come to preach- 
ing they are unfit for further work. Its 
financial burden is no small! thing, for there 
are wheels within wheels, and every one has 
to be oiled. Do not cease to agitate this 
question. Get the strongest articles you can 
on the same line, and you will be doing God 
service and helping Methodism.” 


A minister from the New England 
Southern Conference writes : — 

“The Epworth League editorial will burt 
some, but it will help to prepare the way for 
the use of remedies that will work a cure. 
‘Faithfal are the wounds of a friend.’ A 
good many of us are not in a position to 
speak out without being grossly misunder- 
stood, and if we were to speak out so as to 
make our real position clear, it would have 
no weight. We look to you; we know you 
will defend the right and oppose the wrong, 
and believe firmly that in the end the right 
will prevail.”’ 


A minister of the same Oonference 
writes: — 

“T note as specially valuable your ¢ditorial 
on the possible responsibility of the Ep- 
worth League for the smallness of our gains 
as a church for the year 1897.”’ 


Another member of the New England 
Southern Conference writes : — 

“The editorial upon ‘ How Far is the Ep- 
worth League Responsible?’ I expect, will 
awaken wrath among the idol-makers of the 
League. But you were kind and fair as well 
as just, and you can rest the case with God. 
I have heard many say, ‘ The editor is right 
and the Leagues must think of it.’ ”’ 


And yet another minister in one of the 
cities within the bounds of the New 
England Southern Oonference writes: — 

** T fully agree with your editorial relating 
to the Epworth League as being the cause of 
the decreased growth of Methodism. By 
personal experience in several churches I 
have long been convinced of its harmful 
effects upon the church. It has raised a 
dividing wall and separation. It was un 
necessary, as ample machinery already 
existed. The Epworth Herald has robbed 
the Advocates of much patronage and thereby 
diminished the fund for ‘ worn out preachers’ 
and other causes! ”’ y 


Having invited criticisms publicly and 
in personal conference with well-known 
representatives of the Kpworth Leagae 
upon the positions taken by us, and after 
waiting two weeks and having published 
every line received in reply,we shall 
be compelled to defer further general 
discussion of the subject by contributors 
(except as the editor of the League 
department, Rev. F. N. Upham, who has 
full authority in the case, shall treat the 
matter) until after the sessions of our 
patronizing Conferences have been held. 
Oar space is fully pre-empted for at least 
two months. 

We desired, and were even anxious, to 
have it shown that our convictions con- 
cerning the influence of the Epworth 
League upon the church at large were 
unfounded, but we confess that our 
apprehensions have been deepened. 
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« FATHER ”’ TAYLOR 
CHAPLAIN J. W. F. BARNES. 
fstenographically reported by Rev. W. D. BripcGe.) 


Chaplain J. W. F. Barnes was requested 
by the Methodist Preachers’ Meeting of 
Boston to give them ths benefit of bis own 
intimate and long-continued acquaintance 
with “ Father” Edward T. Taylor,and on 
Monday, Feb. 14, he made the following ad- 
dress: — 

N 1818 there was a camp- meeting in 
Thompson, Conn. People were there 

from almost everywhere, some from long 
distances, coming on horseback, in al: 

sorts of vehicles, and on foot. The 

meeting commenced in the old style. 

Father Taylor was there, a young map, 

the year before he joined the New Eng- 

land Conference. Toe camp- meeting 
went on until Thareday without any in- 

dication of the presence of the Spirit of 
Godin the conviction or conversion of 
sinners. Thursday was appointed as a 
fist day, and all observed it. The minis- 
ters consulted till late in the night. Aboat 
miduight the bell began ringing. Taylor, 
with the bell in his hand, was going from 
one end of the stand to the other ringing 
the bell as if the life of everybody on the 
ground depeuded upon his doing it, and 
crying out: “* Orawi out of your straw 
holes, and meet the Lord, for He is here! 
‘ Awake, thou that sleepest, and arise 
from the dead, and Christ shall give thee 
light!’ ‘At midnigus behold a cry, The 
bridegroom is coming!’’’ And he ral- 
lied them on their sleepiness. ‘ He is 
coming! He is here!’ How about 
their ‘** oil’ and their *‘ lamps ?’”’ What 
had been dune with their “ lamps? ”’ 
Before long a crowd had gathered, some 
in scanty clothing, all looking on and 
wondering at the resistless exhortation 
that held thea. And there fell, as a bolt 
uns-en, & power that affected the people 
here and there, and they — some in tears 
— crowded up to the front, and the com- 
pany began to sing, — 

‘* Arise and shine, O Zion fair! 

Behold thy light is come. 

Thy glorious, conquering King is near, 
To call His exiles home. 

The trampet’s sounding through the sky, 
To set poor sinners free; 

The day of wonders now is nigh, 
The year of Jubilee. 


“ Ye heralds, blow your trumpets loud, 

The earth must know her doom; 

Go, sound the mighty cry abroad, 

‘ Behold! the King has come! ’ 

Ye nations gather at His throne, 
Before the Judge appear; 

All tongues and languages must come, 
Their final doom to hear, 


‘“ The glorious news of gospel grace 

With sinners now is o’er; 

The trump in Zion now is still, 
And to be blown no more. 

The watchmen all have left their walls, 
And with their tiocks above, 

On Canaan’s happy shore they sing, 
And shout redeeming love.’’ 


Prayer followed. And then somebody 
said something, followed again by prayer. 
They repeated this order of things 
over and over and over again, no 
hymn being sung. but this one, with 
prayers and exhortations, until bright 
daylight, when about thirty-five men 
and women stood up, and with faces 
covered with every evidence of joy and 
blessed victory, some still in tears, testi- 
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fied to having found the great salvation. 
My father was one of them. Two sisters 
of his, also, were in the company, one of 
whom, years later, as a member of St. 
Paul's Ohurch, Lowell — away back in 
the forties — under great burden of heart 
for the cause of God went to the vestry 
of the church alone at noon time, and 
prayed that the Spirit might fall on the 
people. In a day or two another joined 
her, and then another came. The three 
prayed to God together, and the number 
increased unti! the reom would not holi 
the people, and there came wha! th3y +ll 





REV. J. W. F. BARNES. 
Chaplain State Prison, Charlestown. 


had been praying for —a mighty out- 
pouring of the Spirit of God. 

My first personal knowledge of Father 
Taylor began at acamp- meeting at South 
Newmarket, N. H. There he gave an ex: 
hortation, highly characteristic, with 
references to his trip up the Mediterra- 
nean. 

My recollections of him take in Hast- 
ham camp-meeting in a way that it is 
difficult to tell. Some of you know that 
at Eastham almost every tree became an 
object of interest. Men cut in their 
names on the bark, and the dates of their 
conversion. It was an interesting fact 
that certain trees became memorable for 
scenes of spiritual triumph enjoyed in 
their shade. One day a friend of his saw 
him go up and clasp one of those trees 
with his arms, saying, ‘‘ My dear old 
friend, how do you do?” The man 
looked at him with surprise. Bat the 
tree, like other trees, had become dear 
to him as a record of life. There was 
nothing, however, at Eastham, valueless 
or cheap to him. 

Another thing impressed upon me at 
Eastham was his intimacy with that dear 
old colored brother, ‘‘ Sammy ”’ Snow- 
den, or “‘ Father”? Snowden. His tent 
was on the ground, and he had some live 
people there — really live peuple — and 
you would frequently find Father Taylor 
there also. John Borrowscale was on 
the “ stilling committee,” and at night 
he would come around to the tent, and put 
his headin. Seeing what was going on, 
and being overcome by the “ good time,” 
he would say, ‘‘ Amen,’”’ and go on, for 
he could report that he had seen that 
everything was “ all right.” 

But at Eastnam there were those who 
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went down to be present on the first day 
of the meeting. «ud those who came 
down on Saturday. There was a vessel 
from Lynn, and also from Ipswich. Peo- 
ple not members of the church used to 
come in with them, so that there would be 
two or three crafts in the offing Saturday 
night. When they arrived, however, all 
hands on the ground were in place for 
duty. There was sometimes a great 
strain upon the order of the people. There 
was a crowd of young men, hearty fel- 
lows who had come down to have a good 
time and a little “ fun ” at somebody’s 
expense. Father Taylor, who was some- 
times on police duty, was one Saturday 
evening at the stand, and in the course 
of the prayer service for the conversion 
of sinners be prayed: ‘‘O Lord, get these 
devils from Lynn! ” Some notably usetul 
men in Lynn Methodism were among the 
fruits of this meeting. 

In that place, at a previous meeting, 
one of the strong, earnest women that I 
think were characteristic of those days 
(I would not disparage these days, but 
there was a ‘“‘ power ”’ and “ certainty ” 
about things in Christian experience then, 
very striking) was struggling in prayer. 
Father Taylor came and, kneeling by her 
to pray, suid, ** O Lord, cut Betsy Swan 
into inch pieces! ”’ I wish you could have 
known Betsy Swan. She said it seemed 
to her as if under his prayer all the worid 
of sin which seemed to crush her had 
broken into fragments and gone. Sne 
stood out with aclear and vital ¢xperi- 
ence; nothing dimmed, from then until 
she swept across the line. 

One afternoon, at the last mee'ing 
held on that ground, a gentleman came 
along to the Bethel tent (a clergyman, I 
should say; I don’t know who he was) 
and began to criticise some one for using 
tobacco. Father Taylor said: — 

** My friend, what started you out on 
this? You know something about this, 
do you?” 

** Oh, yes; considerable.” 

**Do you know what Abraham was do- 
ing when he sat in front of his tent door 
under the oaks of Mamre ? ” 

‘* No,” said the critic. ‘‘ Do you?” 

** Yes,” said Father Taylor. ‘ He sat 
there taking his evening smoke.” 

About that time there was a discussion 
between twoclergymen at the table with 
regard to drinking tea and coffee. Two 
noted men in the advocacy of the high- 
est and best doctrines of the Christian 
life stood side by side just in front of us, 
so that we heard what was said. One 
brother stirred his tea and said to the 
other: — 

** Oh, thank the Lord! I think if there 
is anything that is providential in the 
life of the Christian minister, it is a good 
cup of tea.” 

The next brother said: ‘‘ I am pained 
to hear you say that. It is a dreadful 
thing to say that. You don’t know who 
is listening to you.’’ 

He said: “‘ It does not trouble me to 
know that any one is listening to me. It 
is one of the greatest blessings coming 
to me.”’ 

** No,”’ said the other, “* that is a mis- 
take. It is the father of all kinds of dys- 
pepsia. I think it is a sin against God to 
drink it; but if you had said coffee, I 
should have agreed with you.”’ 

Father Taylor’s heart was anchored at 
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Eastham so strongly that when we went 
to Hamilton he could “ not swing in to 
the dock’ down there, and he would 
rather stay as he was“ under bare poles.”’ 

We held a picnic at one time in Saugus, 
near the Sweetser home, father’s first 
preaching place in these parts. Solo- 
mon Brown and John Shaw met him 
there, the men who first stood by him 
when he began to preach at Saugus and 
at the Rock school-house, to keep the 
devil at bay while he did the preaching. 
It was most interesting to see John Shaw, 
who was suffering from mental depres- 
sion, and father and Brown, tender of 
heart, full of wit, trying all the arts life 
had given them to bring light into his 
despondent soul. Finally they ceased, 
feeling that he was so near to the Mas- 
ter he would be safe till the light of the 
Father’s house fell on him. 

At one of his Sunday-school picnics an 
orchestra accompanied him. At afavor- 
able moment, the music in full blast, 
all seemed waiting for something — it 
seemed the most natural thing in the 
world tor somebody to dance. There 
was a little open space of grass, and fa- 
ther stepped across the little plot to a 
good woman, one of his oldest and best 
members, and they led the dance. A 
happier set of children when they came 
home was not to be found. They had 
‘‘ had a ‘dance’ with Father Taylor.’’ 
It was one of the most natural good 
times they ever had with him. 

When “ Uncle Tom’s Uabin ”’ was dram- 
atized and was brought out at the Mu- 
seum, Father Taylor was »mong the 
hearers. He wept and he praised them, 
and said if they would get up something 
else as good as that, he would go again. 

In the Bethel one came to an atmos- 
phere to be found nowhere else. When I 
came to the Bethel I found there the pres- 
ence of other Christians than Methodists, 
and it was the first opportunity I hed 
had of meeting brethren of the Unitarian 
denomination. I have often wished that 
such Unitarians could get into Method- 
ist meetings more frequently. They 
used to do us good. I remember it was 
my duty to preach one night, and stimu- 
lated by youthful, or first, impressions, 
or the straitness of theology, it seemed 
my duty to preach on the doctrine of 
depravity. At my right wasa Unitarian 
clergyman (I was not aware of his char- 
acter until the close of the service), a 
white- haired old man, Heman Lincoln, 
pastor of the church in Hingham, the 
‘‘ Old Ship.”” After the sermon, invited 
by Father Taylor, he rose and said, 
among other things: ‘‘ Men are pretty 
bad, no doubt. They were so very bad 
that the one essential thing to be done 
was to get them to be born again. But, 
now, I don’t know that I sympathize so 
much with the attempt to make men see 
how bad they are, as with the attempt 
to make them see how good I could help 
them to be. It would be well if every 
one might be converted here tonight.” 
And the dear old man, in such a way as 
that, taught me a lesson that I have 
never forgotten. Thank the Lord for 
him! 

Now there was another Unitarian that 
used to come into our prayer- meetings, 
aman who collected the funds needed 
for finishing the Bethel and building the 
Mariners’ House. He suggested ways 
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and secured the money. He was a mer- 
chant on State St. This man —N. A. 
Barrett — would stand in the vestry and 
exhort the people to become new men 
and live in the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
And, holding up his right hand, would 
say, — 
** Nothing in my hand I bring ; 
Simply to Thy cross I cling.’ 


Hon. Albert Fearing —I wish you all 
might have known him — a man of gra- 
cious dignity, purest character, and ex- 
cellent speech, undertook one evening 
in the vestry to tell to a crowd of sailors 
and ’longshoremen how he tried to be a 
good man. Hetried by keeping a diary. 
Then at night he would go to prayer 
over it and ask God to forgive his errors 
and give him grace for the future. 
‘* Men,”’ he said, ‘‘I couldn’t keep a 
* good-looking diary.’ Repeated offences 
would be cropping up— the same of- 
fences. I came to find that I could not 
live the life I intended to live. I knew I 
could not do it, and I fell upon the floor 
and I said, ‘O God, you must take me 
now and make me what you want me to 
be.’’? That wae his way of “ getting 
into the kingdom.” 

John A. Andrew was a Sunday-school 
teacher, and I don’t know but he was for 
a time superintendent, as was for several 
years R. 0. Waterston. 

Amos Lawrence, living on Tremont St., 
corner of West St., rendered very valu- 
able service in many ways to all the in- 
terests of the Bethel. One of his meth- 
ods was to fill a carrisge full of the best 
things and drive to the North End, and, 
taking Father Taylor aboard, would then 
drive about to the needy and distribute 
his bounty. Father Taylor used to ride 
horseback with Mr. Lawrence, and he 
had the reputation of being the most 
satisfactory figure on horseback that 
came into the etreets of Boston. It was 
said that he was the only man who rode 
a horse well and wore a cloak. When 
Mr. Lawrence was obliged to stay in 
doors, and could go no more, these rides 
came to an end. 

Something had been said one night 
about God being ‘ unjust.”’ The old 
gentleman was making an exhortation 
from his pulpit, and starting with this 
thought, he made one of his most strik- 
ing word pictures — threw himself into 
it as he alone could do. When he had 
drawn his picture with a very few 
words, one could feel that he was stand- 
ing in the day of the Last Assize and in 
the presence of the Great Judge. Ga- 
briel, court messenger, stood in his place, 
and when a sentence was pronounced 
there came a sound as of thunder in the 
distance, and yet it seemed to involve 
the place where they were; and the 
Judge, after a remark to the prisoner, 
says to Michael, — 

“‘ Mr. Sheriff, what is this ? ”’ 

“My Lord,” says Michael, “ that is 
the echo from the prisoners that are be- 
low, s*ying ‘ Amen’ to the judgments of 
this Court.” 

‘* Here,” speaks the Oourt, lifting some 
keys, “take these keys. Go down and 
open every door. There’s no rebellion 
where they say ‘ Amen’ to the decrees 
of this Court.” 

** And,” he said, turning half about 
wita a sweeping gesture, ‘“‘ now you’ve 
got a hell to let.” 
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Ido not hesitate to say that the infiy- 
ence of the Unitarians as they came into 
our life at the Bethel was one of great 
and good stimulus. In the early days of 
the Bethel, and later on as well, it was 
with them not an uncommon thing to 
ask an interview with any who had been 
heard to give a striking or thorough ex- 
perience in the prayer-meeting. Dr, 
Channing was one who did this some- 
times. The witnesses would be sailors, 
washerwomen, ’longshoremen, wreck- 
ers, water-boatmen, stevedores or fisher- 
men, etc. And in some instances Father 
Taylor sent these people to Dr. Channing, 
who took them into the closest conver- 
sation in the kindliest manner, to learn 
of the life he had seen manifested. He 
said to one, — 

** Do you suppose any one can come to 
find such an experience as you have ? ”’ 

“* Well,” she said, ‘ if Christ could do 
so much for me, I don’t understand how 
He could fail to do as much for any- 
body.” 

Dr. Channing acknowledged himself 
the debtor, and so did others seeking 
like interviews. 

These Christians were desired to tell 
only the simple story of their conver- 
sion and Ohristian experience. If the 
story was told as a thing out of a book, or 
of Scripture strung together, or out of 
words found here and there and brought 
together, then it wasn’t wanted; if it 
came out of the heart, as by an inspira- 
tion or a new life, to those who inquired 
it was valuable. Did not Dr. Channing 
say that the relation of Jesus Obrist to 
the salvation of souls was unparalleled ? 

John A. Andrew used to come down to 
these meetings for the reason that it was 
so much of refreshment to him. AndI 
might as well say here, perhaps, that 
there was no support that one would de- 
sire of any kind more tangible or useful 
than that which was derived by Father 
Taylor from him and other Unitarians. I 
have often wondered at the feeling of 
some people toward Father Taylor with 
regard to his connection with them. 
Daring my stay at the Bethel he and his 
people who could speak, or sing our 
bymns, were always earnestly invited to 
attend the prayer meetings held in their 
churches during Anniversary week. 1 
think it was Dr. Bartol who asked 
father: ‘‘Do you suppose there have 
been people in the world as good as 
Jesus Ohrist was? ’’ “‘ Millions of them,”’ 
said father. He had no doubt of that; 
but the word ‘ good ”’ must be taken as 
he used it, simply referring to the moral 
trend of the individual; not that they 
were perfect in the sense in which Jesus 
was, but that they came to where love 
and life were so blended with the spirit 
of Christ that it was difficult to tell 
where one left off and the other began; 
and where they became possessed of the 
thought that if the end should come, 
then would come their glory, that they 
should be “ like Him ”’ and should “ see 
Him as He is.”” He believed these peo- 
ple lived, and that there were a good 
many of them. 

It was always his way to keep the 
church for the sailors. He didn’t care 
to have other men take their places; 
he gave the body of the house to 
this people. He would say, ‘“ Port 
there! Port your helm, there!” or 
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otherwise, as from the pulpit he fre- 
quently directed visitors to the side 
geats because the entire centre of the 
house was Jack’s. And this was true, 
also, of his pulpit, which would some- 
times be filled with them. The steward 
of one of the Ounard liners, when in 
port, used to take a large company of 
his men from the steamer in their uni- 
form and come over to the service at 
the Bethel on Sanday mornings. Those 
services were sometimes wonderful. 
Mrs. Taylor, Mrs. Jameson, Mrs. 
Brown, Mrs. Batler, Mrs. Holway, and 
several others — whose names and per- 
sons are now before the throne — who 
used to come together once in a while, 
by father’s invitation, when there were 
certain people anxious to hear a right 
down good presentation of the largest 
and best Christianity that was known, 
certainly created profound convictions 
of the trath as shown in Jesus Christ in 
all who heard them. The old gentleman 
would ba sare to have them in port for 
the night, when neeced; and then it 
was as good to be there as on the Mount 
of Transfigaration. 

Frequently when his prayer- meetings 
would be getting under way, he would 
call out, “‘ Pray! Pray! The tide is ris- 
ing; the small stuff begins to move,” 
as some would arise to leave. 

One night when he took his seat in the 
meeting, his eye fell upon a brother, a 
poor fellow who had been so sick that 
we didn’t know whether he would get 
there again. Father Taylor said ‘‘ Hello! 
Tae last we knew of you you were peep: 
ing over the combings into glory.” 
That remark didn’t need any explana- 
tion toasailor. It drew the tears and a 
murmur of satisfaction. There might 
come atime when they would climb up 
the hatchway and look over the comb- 
ings as the hour of deliverance came. 

A man used to come into the meetings 
whose name was Snow. He always 
wanted his own way. The old gentle- 
man would look at him, and say, “ Lord, 
melt this snow-bank!” Sometimes 
when the man would talk, he would say, 
“You might as well heat an oven with 
snow-balis as to do that.’”?’ When peo- 
ple talked a little too long, he would cry 
out, ‘The water is getting low. Sbut 
down the mill!” 

One night there came in a member of 
Hanover St. Church who felt he had 
been wronged in that church, and not 
treated with proper respect. They 
rather “shouldered him out,’’ and he 
didn’t feel at home, and came over to 
the Bethel. When he rose it was evi- 
dent that he was about to speak his 
mind. Father Taylor took him and the 
occasion in, and said, ‘“‘ Now, we don’t 
want to hear anything here tonight from 
Baalam or his ass.” 

One winter there was a great revival 
at the “*Oockerel Church,” as we used 
to call the Hanover St. Ohurch, and I 
remember when the pastor went away 
he gave a list of three hundred names of 
people who had made profession of con- 
version in this revival. His successor 
was Rev. W. O. High. The Lord be 
praised for having given him to us! 
And Mr. High went to work to find out 
about this list of three hundred. I met 
him on the street three months later, 
and he said, ‘‘ How do you suppose I 
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came out on that business?’ I said, “ I 
don’t know.’”’ But being much interest- 
ed I inquired how he succeeded. “I 
couldn’t locate one of them.”’ Father 
Taylor in his next prayer-meeting said, 
“Lord, we don’t want any more reviv- 
als. We want a reformation.”’ 

When his life begin to fail him, there 
was something marvelously pathetic 
arising in his history from day to day. 
He seemed to understand it himself. A 
man called at his door one morning and 
said, — 

** Does Father Taylor live here ?” 

“* Yes,’”’ said father, who opened the 
door. 

‘** Father Taylor ? Father Taylor ?”’ 

“ Well,” said he, ‘they have been 
calling me that a good many years 
here.”’ 

* Are you the old Father Taylor? ” 

**Oh, Lord bless you; you are looking 
for Abraham. He don’t live on this 
corner.’’ 

A friend with whom it was extremely 
difficult to talk, who was somewhat de- 
ficient mentally, brought him a basket 
of fine fruit. Father Taylor went to the 
door and took the fruit, and to this poor 
fellow he was as good as he could be. 
He was very thoughtful of the present, 
and considerate of the man, as was his 
wont of those who were burdened by dis- 
advantages, and the man went away feel- 
ing perhaps as good as any one. Father 
Taylor closed the door and sank back on 
his sofa saying, ‘‘I don’t know [look- 
ing at his fruit] whether it quite pays. 
It costs something to entertain some 
people.” 

He had a lot of fish lines, and they 
were all in atangle; and when his mind 
had failed him somewhat, he used to go 
to work on them, and try to straighten 
them out. One morning his daughter 
said, “Well, father, how are you to- 
day?’’ And he lifted thie inextricable 
snarl, about as big as a half- peck meas- 
ure, saying, ‘‘That’s what Iam.” When 
Ralph Waldo Emerson was in similar 
circumstances, he said at his door one 
morning: “It is a great pity that the 
heavens can’t open and let one in when 
one’s wits fail him.’”’ It often seemed as 
if father was inquiring why this was not 
80. 
One afternoon there came a sharp 
thunder-bolt, as sharp as I ever heard. 
He looked around at the open window, 
and said, ‘‘ It is pleasant to know there’s 
one more shot in the locker up there.” 

He lived on excellent terms with 
Roman Catholics at the North End, and 
they with him. And when the Pauliet 
Fathers came there one winter and held 
a series of meetings, Father Haskins, the 
Catholic priest in charge, invited him to 
attend his meetings. He gave him a 
good easy chair in the chancel, and he 
would march right up and take his seat. 
He heard the sermons. When the 
preacher got through Father Taylor 
said, ‘Some of us will have to give up 
the business we’ve been trying todo. If 
you want to hear a man make another 
one confess his sins, you ought to hear 
that man.”’ 

While sick and failing father was at- 
tended by an old sailor friend, converted 
years before at the Bethel, who felt 
greatly indebted in his spiritual life to 
Mrs. (or ** Mother”’’) Taylor, and prom- 
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ised her in her last sickness to care for 
father when she was gone. He was 
possessed of truest wit, a sound heart, 
and was a good talker, and father took 
much comfort with him. Oae morning 
father could not find him and wandered 
below stairs to where the family were 
sitting and tried to ask for him, but had 
forgotten his name —as he forgot his 
own —for a moment, and then with 
some force said, ‘‘ Where’s my main back 
stay ?’’ showing the liveliest apprecia- 
tion of all the man was to him, although 
his power to even call his name did not 
serve him. 

After father was dead, a number of 
Irishmen were standing together, and 
they seemed very grave. As I passed 
along, one of them said, — 

** T s’pose he is in hel) now.”’ 

Another looked up, and said, “‘ In hell 
now? Why should he be in hell?” 

‘“* Well’*— and one gave as a reason 
the doctrine of the church. 

** Well,”’ said the questioner, ‘‘ it must 
be a pretty poor church that couldn’t 
find a way into heaven for him.” 

Governor Andrew, during the war 
(and I say this for the benefit of those 
who did not know him) was a man who 
gave himself so loyally to his work that 
night after night he never left the State 
House; and the last three nights in the 
old year (I think it was in ’62) he had 
remained in the S-ate House, busy as 
only he could be. Bat when the last 
night came, he said to his private secre- 
tary, ‘‘ Now, we are driving things here. 
This is tiresome work. Let us turn the 
key in the door and go down to the old 
Bethel. They are having a watch-night 
there, and we shall get some refreshment 
out ofit.’”’ They came in, and he sat down 
in Dr. Channing’s seat. That end of the 
vestry was fall of ’longshoremen and 
riggers and sailors and stevedores, and 
the smell of tar and the other thinge 
that belong to their lives and work was 
pretty strong there. But it was “ all 
right.”’ 

When it got almost to midnight, 
Father Taylor gave a signal to Governor 
Andrew in his easy way of doing. And 
the Governor immediately arose and 
began to address the men, saying some- 
thing about sins being taken away as far 
as the east is from the west, and about 
joy coming in the morning, sorrow hav- 
ing continued all night, and about the 
people that sat in sorrow and darkness ; 
that there was One who gave garments 
of praise for the spirit of heaviness. 
And he made a straight appeal to them 
on the score of their experience: 
“* Doubtless you have, each one, known 
that you should be a better man, better 
for the sake of your homes, better for 
your own sake, better for God’s sake, 
for the government’s sake and for the 
world’s. Now I should like to see if any 
one of you does want to be a better 
man.” 

Father Taylor said to him, ‘* Governor, 
you’ve got the ship, and you must get 
her into port.” 

He desired those who would bury the 
old year and begin the new one in the 
love of God and the right, to stand. 
Every man, apparently, arose. They 
began to get up, up — twos, threes, tives; 
and many were busy trying to keep their 
faces dry. 
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The old gentleman made a move from 
his seat,and we all gathered in the 
centre of the floor, and these men got 
about us everywhere that they could, 
and when they were all kneeling on the 
floor, as many as could get tnere, Father 
Taylor prayed. There were times in the 
life of Father Taylor when prayer meant 
more than I ever knew it to mean any- 
where else. With him there was some 
peculiar breaking down of walls between 
you and the Great One to whom you 
prayed, and it was so easy for you to pray 
alongside of him. One took it and an- 
other took it until it seemed as if every 
man in that crowd had been made a 
blessed, better man in his thought and 
in his feejiog by coming into that serv- 
ice. 

I was with father one day in Lynn, at 
the lower end of the Common, going 
toward the old wooden church, and the 
bell began toring for noon. He imme- 
diately took his hat off, and then made 
one of those superb, graceful bows that 
I never saw anybody make but him. He 
could make a ‘‘ salaam ”’ as nobody else 
could. And then he stood straight and 
bareheaded and said, “‘ Ringon! You 
have rung for me. You have rung the 
morning into my heart. Go on ringing 
a@ morning into the hearts of everybody. 
Go, ringing us into the big morning by 
and by!”’ 


ADDITIONAL INCIDENTS, 


— Once as I was preaching on reading the 
Bible, father was in his place in the pulpit, 
and the remark wes made that one could 
take portions of Scripture from their sur- 
roundings and, putting them together, make 
contradictions, when ina sonorous voice he 
called out: ‘'So could the devil! ’’ with em- 
phasis and manner that made all. comment 
or explanation entirely superfiuous. * 


— At another time, when thinking of the 
length of time one might spend in heaven, 
he remarked: “Forever! 1 don’t know. I 
think I should have to get out once ina 
while and have a tilt with some one to break 
the monotony.” 


—He was always, so far as his memory 
went, a preacher. His own statements re- 
vealed funerals of animals, even rats, con- 
ducted when a mere boy, at which he would 
deliver a discourse; and on one occasion, his 
congregation appearing to lack feeling, he 
stepped down from his box pulpit and 
thumped their heads together until crying 
was well apparent, when he immediately re- 
sumed his place with the remark that “ it 
would never do to bury that puss without 
live tears;’’ and thus secured a pathetic ap- 
proval with many tears. 


— Father Snowden, pastor of Revere Street 
Church, frequently visited Father Taylor, as 
a strong friendship existed between them. 
As the door was opened he always stepped 
into the hall and removed his hat, making a 
profound bow and saying, “ Peace be on 
this house! ” ina manner which seemed to 
make sure of its prevalence and stay. 


— When the late war broke upon us Father 
Taylor one day made a prayer for President 
Lincoln in which he said: ‘ Lord, save him 
from these diving, wriggling, boring keel 
worms! May nothing pierce the sheathing 
of his integrity! ”’ 


— One Sunday morning a divinity student 
from Harvard preached for him. After the 
sermon, as they descended the pulpit stairs, 
the student asked, — 

‘* Fatber Taylor, what did you think of my 
sermon this morning ? ”’ 

Approaching him in a fatherly way and 
placing his hand on the student’s shoulder, 
he replied: ‘* My dear brother, if your text 
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had had the small-pox your sermon could 
not have caught it.”’ 


— One evening father was preaching from 
‘* Sirs, we would see Jesus.” After getting 
the subject well before him, he was led to 
say, “‘ There are those who do not wish to see 
Jesus.” At that instant a young man arose 
to leave the house, and without pause of any 
sort father immediately stretched out his 
arm and, pointing at the man, said: ‘“* There 
goes one. That’s one.’”’ The man seemed to 
hesitate just a little, but went out, father 
pointing straight at him until he passed the 
door. 

About three years later, one evening in the 
prayer: meeting following the sermon, a man 
arose and said that he felt it a duty to present 
himself and make a report, having just re- 
turned from a voyage of nearly three years. 
No one recognized him, but all were inter- 
ested, and he went on to say: “ The last time I 
was in the Bethel Father Taylor was preach- 
ing about seeing Jesus, and hesaid,‘ There are 
some who do not wish to see Jesus,’ and said 
it just as lI rose to leave the house. Then he 
poirted to me and said, ‘ There’s one. There 
he goes. Does not wish to see Jesus.’ The 
moment I was past the door I thought, Is 
that true — that I do not wish to see Jesus ? 
It trounled me to think of it; but my vessel 
was to sail in the morning, and I had matters 
to look after,so I went to my ship. We 
sailed next morning and [ was in much 
trouble at not wishing to see Jesus. I could 
not endure the pain. I began to pray as I 
had a chance — to beg pardon, and to find 
Jesus. And I found Him not only to see 
Him, but to have Him, and He has been with 
me from then until now, and these last three 
years are the first that 1 have lived.” 

This testimony led father to say, among 
other things — all interesting — ‘‘ The best 
game is often taken on the wing.” 


AMID NORTH CAROLINA’S PINES 
REV. GEORGE SKENE, D. D. 


T. VALENTINE’S DAY — cloudy and 
cold, just the sort of day that makes 
one glad to think of a more genial climate 
and the prospect of enjoying it. A snug 
place in a luxurious Pullman sleeper, re- 
served by pre-arrangement, invites forget- 
fulness of bleak winds and falling snow in 
restful sleep, with a pleasant waking near 
the nation’s capital. No change of cars to 
worry the weary traveler from Boston to 
Washington. Here we step into another 
Pullman palace, where the luxury of rest 
continues. For three hours we roll along 
through “Ole Virginny,” while memory and 
books reproduce the stirring panorama of 
thirty-five years ago. How those old red 
cley roads seem rutted with the wheels of 
artillery and the wagons of the commissary, 
while the feet of legions of the boys in blue 
plod wearily through the almost impassable 
mud. “On to Richmond!” was the watch- 
word of that valiant host. But not in a 
Pullman coach! “On to Richmond” was 
what we seemed to hear in the shriek of the 
locomotive and the rattle of the wheels 
which bore us so peacefully and rapidly over 
this old field of strife. My traveling com- 
panion — a youth whose years are too few to 
reach back even to the days of reconstruc- 
tion — could scarcely understand the tear 
that started down my cheek as we passed 
that little rocky island in the James River. 
He did not know that the brother and com- 
panion of my boyhood, asa prisoner for the 
old flag, in weeks of starvation there laid the 
foundation of disease which led him to an 
early grave. Those sad days came back to 
me and the old heartache held me a prisoner 
until the cheery voices of the dusky porters 
bidding for patronage for the hotels they 
represented broke my fetters and brought 
me back to these blessed days of peace, and 
we took Richmond without hindrance. 
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An afternoon and night in the old Ford's 
Hotel, within a stone’s cast of the State 
House, and not much farther from the ex. 
ecutive mansion of the Confederate Repub- 
lic, was a time for reflections of a nature to 
increase one’s patriotism. ‘One nation, one 
flag,’”’ means more to the citizen who is made 
to realize bow near we came to having an- 
other flag floating permanently over that 
building which crowns the hilitop of that 
beautiful park in the heart of Richmond. 

We did not enter Richmond to stay, so at 
9 o’clock in the morning we again turned 
our faces tothe south. A ride of nine hours 
was without special interest, save that we 
found ourselves steadily approaching what 
appeared to be a dark storm-cloud stretch- 
ing along the southern horizon. We began 
to anderstand the meaning of the cloud as 
we caught occasional glimpses of red flash- 
ing among the trees. We soon found our- 
selves running a gauntlet of flame, for the 
whole country was being swept by one of 
those resistiess conflagrations which occa- 
sionally start in these vast stretches of wood- 
land. As the fire seemed only to destroy 
the dead leaves and useless underbrush, 
leaving the tall trees unhurt, we were enter- 
tained rather than alarmed by it. However, 
when, at 6 P. M., we arrived at Southern 
Pines, one of the health resorts of North 
Carolina, we found the people almost in a 
state of panic, for the whole town was in 
peril. The night was one of terror, and every 
able-bodied man was in demand to fight the 
flames. Without a water supply, shovels 
and sand were the only extinguishers avail- 
able. With a terrific gale driving the fire 
directly towards the town, the battle for a 
time seemed a losing one. But by a system 
of back firing and brave fighting the homes 
of the people were saved. Thousands upon 
thousands of acres were burned over, and in 
the darkness the hillsides in every direction, 
thickly covered with burning tree stumps, 
looked like a vast army camp. 

A welcome rain, the first for many weeks, 
has extinguished the last spark and cleared 
the atmusphere of smoke. How blue the sky 
is today, and how bright the sunshine! They 
tel] me this is a real North Carolina day. If 
it is, 1 should like to live here. The air is 
fresh and invigorating — just the day fora 
gallop over the hills and among the pines. 
With our two splendid saddle ponies we have 
taken advantage of the day, and covered 
fifteen miles of these sinuous sandy ways. 
We have been to Roseland. This is, pro- 
spectively, one of the most beautifal of the 
piney woods ” winter resorts. The natural 
situation of Roseland is scarcely equaled by 
any of the better known places. It is six 
miles from Southern Pines, on the Moore 
County & Western Railroad, and about the 
same distance from Pinehurst. The land is 
high, sandy and dry. It is absolutely free 
from malaria and delightfully fragrant with 
the odor of pines. 

Southern Pines is the best known and 
largest of these resorts for semi-invalids. 
There is scarcely a doubt but meny a precious 
life is lengthened by a winter in this genial 
climate. Only twenty-nine hours from 
Boston, and yet it is like another country. 
What a blessing to humanity some rich man 
could be, if he would invest a few thousands 
in neat, simple cottages to rent at cost to 
people afflicted with incipient consumption. 
Building is less than half as expensive as in 
the North. Land is cheap, and living is not 
at all expensive. There certainly is no plague 
in all the land that claims so many victims 
as the dreadful malady which we call con- 
sumption; and he who helps to snatch the 
people from it is a benefactor of the race. 

Southern Pines, N. OC. 


In these four things— Faith, Obedience 
Imitation, Communion — lies the essence of 
discipleship. No man is a Christian who has 
not in some measure all four. Have you got 
them ? — Maclaren. 
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CHRIST’S PERFECT REST 


MABELLE P. CLAPP. 


« Come unto Me, O all ye heavy-laden! ” 

Persuasive, tender, low, 

Thy voice, O Christ, is pleading with Thy 

people, 

As in the long ago. 

Above the tamult of earth’s myriad voices, 
Above the jar and fret 

Ot daily living and conflicting passions, 
We hear Thee, Christ, and yet, 


Bot dimly conscious of Tby wondrous 
message, 
Thy promise, sweet, of rest, 
Weary and faint we treed the accustomed 
pathway, 
Bent on some fruitless quest. 
Too oft we crush with cruel, careless fingers 
Those longings vague, that tbrill 
With tremulous life, struggling all bliadly 
upward 
Toward heaven, serene and still. 


Too oft chill winds from doubt’s drear, 
barren uplands 
Across those longings sweep, 
Blighting the buds, destroying hope of 
fruitage, 
And yet their roots lie deep, 
Too deep for human hands to quite destroy 
them, 
Within these hearts of ours; 
They do but wait the quickening of Thy 
presence 
To bloom, as bloom the flowers. 


O Christ, whose pitying love doth still 
enfold us, 
Howe’er we range or roam, 
Grant that each impulse toward a nobler 
living 
May lead us nearer home! 
That each vague longing, groping toward 
the sunlight, 
May bloom at Thy behest; 
That we, amid the struggle and the tumult, 
May know Thy perfect rest. 


West Roxbury, Mass. 


Thoughts for the Thoughtful 


In His vast work, for good or ill, 

The undone and the done He blends; 
With whatsoever woof we fill, 

To our weak hands His might He lends, 
And gives the threads beneath His eye 
The texture of eternity. 





— Lucy Larcom, 
* ° . 

There are many who would die for 
Christ, but in these times He calls for 
men willing to live for Him. What is 
needed today isa higher heroism, a no- 
bler, more costly martyrdom — that of 
the living sacrifice, the sustained re- 
solve, the renewed self-giving, the daily 
consecration. — Josiah Strong, D. D. 


_ A telegraph-wire must be completely 
insulated before it can convey the elec- 
tric communication. So we must be 
separated from the world before God’s 
message to sinners can have free course 
through us. When Saladin looked at the 
sword of Richard Coeur de Lion, he won- 
dered that a blade so ordinary should 
have wrought such mighty deeds. The 
English king bared his arm and said, “ It 
was not the sword that did these things; 
it was the arm of Richard.’”’ We shoul 
be instruments that the Lord can use, 
and when He has used us the glory 
— all be His. — Rev. George F. Pen- 
£Cost, 


The artist Wilkie visited the Escurial 
to see Titian’s picture of the Last Sup- 
per. An old Jeronomite stood by and 


said, ‘I have sat in sight of that picture 
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nearly threescore years. The visiters 
have come and looked and wondered 
and gore their way. My companions 
have dropped off one by one. But these 
remain — these paintea men. They are 
the true realities; we are but shadows.” 
This isthe solemn truth. Titian dies, 
but bis work remains. Influence is im- 
mortal. Weare but shavows, the sun 
sets ard ws are gone; but our works do 
follow us.— D. J. BURRELL, D. D., in 
‘“*Tne Golden Passional and Otber Ser- 
mons.’’ 


* 
* > 


A preacher tells of a day in the Alps. 
The morning was cold, foggy, and tbreat- 
ening, and the people told him, as nw set 
out, wnat Rigi would not unveil her glory 
in such a vay, and that he had better not 
climv the mountain. Yet he went on 
thrvugh mist and rain. He met tourists 
coming down disappointed because they 
had sven nothing. [hey urged him to 
turn back, but he would not doit. Up 
and up he atill climbed, and at last the 
fog suddenly cleared, and the whole sys- 
tem of giorious mountains revealed 
themselves. This is the story of all 
the Christian life's mysteries — rain, fog, 
darkness for a time, and then light and 
blue sky, and splendor of revelation. 
**What [ do,’ said the Master, ** thou 
knowest not now, but thou shalt know 
hereatter.’’ Perfect, unquestioning trust 
is the way to peace. Do not wait to see 
— do not ask to see — but believe in God 
and be at peace.— J. R Miller, D. D. 


Every life has init an ingredient that 
carries the flavor of the tired disciplines 
of the aged Abraham. There is no cup 
that has not its dregs; no life that has 
not its passages that remind us of the 
sad Pauriarco’s journey to Mount Mo- 
riah, and even of the little altar upon 
which the darling of one’s heart has to 
be laid. The journey toward the place 
of offering may not be always so agoniz- 
ing, nor the sacrifice that is laid upon 
the wood always so unspeakably pre- 
cious, but there is no one of us that has 
not heard, that does not hear, the voice 
of the Lord calling out to us with some- 
thing of the distinctness with which it 
addressed Abraham, requiring us, too, 
to carry burdens that make our shoul- 
ders tired, and to surrender treasured 
—— that make our hearts ache. In 
other words, there is enough of steep 
highway — made out of difficulties and 
disappointments — that we each of us 
have to climb, to give to all the oppor- 
tunity to share with Abraham the biess- 
ing that crowned his tender surrender, 
and to rise along a pathway of hard but 
gentle obedience into a profounder 
ee of God and a richer experi- 
ence of His power and grace. — C. H. 
Parkhurst, D. D. (New York.) 


It was a weary hour. 
1 looked on the lily-bell, 
How holy is the flower! 
It leaned like an angel against the light; 
*“Q soul!” it said, sighing, *‘ be white, be 
white!” 


I stretched my arms for rest. 
I turned to the evening cloud — 
A vision how fair, how biest! 
*“* Low heart!” it called softly, “arise and 


y, 
It were yours to reach levels as high as I.” 


I stooped to the hoary wave 
That wept on the darkening sbore. 
It sobbed to me: “ Oh, be brave! 
Whatever you do, or dare, or will, 
Like me, go striving, unresting still.” 


— Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 


Ruskin says that the three great 
Angels of Conduct, Toi) and Thought 
are always calling to us and waiting at 
the post of our doors to lead us with 
their winged power and guide us with 
their unerring eyes by the path which 
no fowl knoweth, and which the vult- 
ure’s eye hath not seen. These great 
angels are, indeed, leading us by unseen 
paths. But youth demands to see the 
way in which it must walk, whereas our 
Father has only promised us light for 





one step at a time. 
tor us all, older or younger, is to come 
out of ourselves, not to narrow the circle 
of sympathies, and not to live on too low 
a@ plane. 
the fact that we have responsibilities 
and duties toward all with whom we 
come in contact, and toward the great 
multitude whom we may never meet, 
but who are our Father’s children as we 
are, that moment we shall be lifted into 
a condition in which unselfishness will 
become the natural and happy state of 
affairs. 
up in entire consecration to Christ, and 
complete surrender of self in glad obedi- 
ence to Christ’s will and childlike faith. 
— Christian Intelligencer. 


things to a pint. 
book”? — 


ashamed o’ your pocket-book. 
ashamed of it neither. 
you had a mighty nice way o’ givin’ to 
the Lord. Now some folks only get hold 
o’ the earthly end o’ givin’, an’ they set 
an’ gaze into their empty pocket-book 
instead of thinkin’ about their gifts 
comin’ up as a memorial before God, 
like the Bible says of Cornelius’ gifts. 
It reminds me of the disciples grievin’ 
over the empty sepulchre, when it would 
a’ been such a dreadful thing if it hadn’t 
been empty. We hain’t a great sight o’ 
money to give, but, as I said, somehow 
you have a nice way of givin’ what you 
do give, and you don’t act like you was 
puttin’ 
neither.”’ 
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The urgent necessity 


The moment we can recognize 


Christian life is easily summed 


JOB’S LEGACY 
HELEN AMES WALKER. 


6¢fT\HAT was what I call a powerful 


discourse, Tildy. Why, when 


that man was preachin’ I could just feel 
my heart goin’ out after the ends o’ the 
earth and the islands o’ the sea.”’ 


** An’ how did your pocket-book feel, 


Job?” 


“Ha! ha! Tildy, you’re always fetchin’ 
But about my pocket- 


** No, no, Job, you hain’t no call to be 
1 ain’t 
I always thought 


the Lord under obligations 


** Well, Tildy, seems to me that’s what 


folxs call a compliment, an’ I’d take my 
hat off and make a bow if we wasn’t 
walkin’ 
mornin’, 
I can say as nice things to you as you 
can to me, for you’re just one o’ the salt 
o’ the earth if there ever was one’ — 


home from meetin’ Sunday 
But I'll tell you what I can do. 


“* An’ there was, ’cause you know Lot’s 
wife was one.”’ 

** Now, Tildy, you can’t throw me off 
the track with no jokes, ’cause what I 
said’s true.” 

“* Well, you’ve paid me up good for my 
compliment. But, Job,’ as they just 
then came to a fine grassy field, “‘ this 
pasture’s lookin’ nice,”’ 

“That it is. It’s as nice a pasture as 
there is anywheres about, if it is ours. 
It’s prettier than the nigh pasture, 
though I didn’t think so when I bought 
it.” 

“We haven’t got no debts now, have 
we, Job?” 

“No, Tildy, every dollar’s paid. We’ve 
got our little home now, and these two 
pastures, and not a debt on the whole of 
’em, praise the Lord!” 

“There’s Hetty lookin’ out for us,” 
remarked Tildy. ‘‘ Now she’ll put dinner 
on the table.’’ 

When they were seated at the table 
Tildy opened the conversation. 

“IT can’t get some o’ them things the 
preacher said this mornin’ out o’ my 
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head. I feel awful sorry for the Mission- 
ary Board. Carrying a debt is a mighty 
uncomfortable thing to do.”’ 

‘* We’ve done it ourselves, Tildy, so 
you see we know how it feels.” 

‘*That’s so, Job. Now a debt don’t 
seem to me like a dispensation o’ Prov- 
idence — there’s somethin’ so earthly 
and grovelin’ like about a debt. But 
dispensations they seem to have the 
Lord’s blessin’ wrapped up in ’em, so to 
speak. I take it, though, Job, this is 
a Methodist debt in good and regular 
standin’, and if we’rs good Methodists 
we’re bound to bear our share of it.”’ 

** Yes, I was kind o’ gettin’ hold of it 
that way myself. I guess we'll turn in 
something extra this year.” 

‘* | knew you was plannin’ ‘ extras’ by 
the way you looked in meetin’. Oh, I 
just wish a great givin’ wave would 
sweep over every church in the country! 
I'd like to see what the Lord could do if 
He wasn’t hampered by us poor sinners 
holdin’ back the means.”’ 

‘* Yes, indeed, I reckon we’d learn 
what ‘ kingdom come’ meant then.”’’ 

‘*What the preacher said about leg- 
acies was interestin’, too, Job.” 

‘“*T know it. It must be refreshin’ to a 
Missionary Board to have people think 
of ’em that way.”’ 

‘* Bat he says they seem to kind o’ fall 
off sometimes, the legacies do. I wonder 
why. Dyin’ don’t go out o’ fashion, I 
reckon.”’ 

“TIT don’t rightly know — them’s rich 
folks’ matters.”’ 

** What is, the dyin’? ”’ 

‘* Well, no, not the dyin’, but them 
legacy matters.’’ 

‘*How much does it take to makea 
legacy, Job?”’ 

** Oh, ’tain’t no fixed sum, [ guess.”’ 

‘“*That’s what [ s’posed. I s’pose a 
man sets off a slice o’ property for the 
Lord, an’ if it’s a big slice it’s a big leg- 
acy, an’ vicy versy, if it’s a little slice 
it’s a little legacy.’’ 

** Yes, that’s about it.” 

‘* You ever made your will, Job?” 

‘* Well, no, I haven’t. I haven’t made 
no will yet,” said Job, in a ruminating 
manner. 

**Tt comes to me, Job — you know I’m 
partial to the ’Postle Paul — it comes to 
me that a legacy, a legacy to the Mis- 
sionary Board, say, is right in line with 
some of his strenuous teachin’s on un- 
movableness and perseverance. It’s 
perseverin’ in givin’ right in the act, 
article and jaws of death. I don’t want 
to wrest the ’postle’s teachin’s, no more 
do I want to wrap ’em up in a napkin — 
Bat, dear me! we mustn’t set at the 
table all the afternoon. Hetty, you get 
ready for Sunday-school now, and I’ll do 
up the work. Where you goin’, Job?” 

““('m goin’ to take my chair out and 
set under the apple tree.”’ 

Tildy’s skillful hands soon put things 
in order within the house, and then she 
joined her husband under the ample 
boughs of the old apple tree. 

“ Tildy,”? began Job, “I got a notion 
into my head. 1 don’t know what you’ll 
say aboutit. You know you was askin’ 
me if I’d made my will.” 

** And you said you hadn’t.”’ 

“But I think I'll do it. I thinpk I'll 
make my will tomorrow.’’ 

‘Is that so, Job?” 
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** Yes, and I was thinkin’ about the 
legacy matter.”’ 

“ Well?” 

**?Pears to me a legacy’s a pretty thing 
to have in a will—a legacy to the Mis- 
sionary Board. What do you say, 
Tildy ?” 

** Yes, Job, it’s kind o’ like a farewell 
present to the Lord.”’ 

‘*That’s so— a farewell present. It’s 
like sayin’ ‘amen’ to all you’ve give to 
the Lord in your lifetime.” 

‘* How did you come to think of doin’ 
it— makin’ a legacy, Job?” 

‘“*T don’t exactly know. It come over 
me strong since I set down out here. I 
never thought of it before. What do 
you think of it, Tildy ?” 

“Me? O Job! I'd like it above all 
things. It makes me think of the 
hymn, — 

***T'll praise my Maker while I’ve breath 

And when my voice is lost in death.’ 
It’s just this way: ’tain’t likely we can 
exercise the givin’ grace in heaven — 
not this way; so we’d better enjoy it 
while we can.”’ 

“ You’re right, Tildy.”’ 

** Job, you know the Bible says the 
love of money is the root of ali evil. 
Now, then, ’pears to me that givin’ 
money tothe Lord must be the root to 
somethin’ good—a mighty promisin’ 
root.”’ 

‘*Well, tomorrow I'll have Lawyer 
Seeley come out to the house and we’ll 
talk to him about the will. This ain’t 
a-goin’ to be nocommon kind of a will 
seein’ as it’ll have a legacy to it, so he 
better come to the house and ’tend 
to it.” 

The lawyer came. Job and Tildy re- 
ceived him in the little parlor.” 

‘““Why, Job, how’s this?” said the 
lawyer. ‘‘ You don’t look like a sick 
man.”' 

**No, sir, I aia’t sick. I thought I'd 
enjoy makin’ my will better while I was 
well. You see this is goin’ to be a par- 
ticular kind of a will I want made. 
There’s to be a legacy to it.’’ 

“* Indeed — a legacy ?”’ 

“Yes, a legacy to the Missionary 
Board. I reckon you’ll know how to 
come at it. Tildy’s to have everything 
else, only there’s to be a present for 
Hetty. She ain’t our own, but she’s 
been good and faithful to us. Now 
that’s the way the will’s to be. The leg- 
acy is our far pasture. Be sure you get 
that in right. These law matters are 
tricky things, but you know how to 
handle ’em and you’re a manlI can 
trust, if you be a lawyer.”’ 

A careful note of Job’s wishes was 
made, a thorough understanding arrived 
at, and the lawyer was preparing to go, 
when Job detained him. 

** Wait, Mr. Seeley, wait, if you please, 
there’s something else.”’ 

Job fell on his knees, Tildy did the 
same. The lawyer was a little taken 
aback, but covered his eyes with his 
hand while there went straight up to 
heaven from Job’s full heart a prayer of 
consecration. This was indeed no com- 
mon will; it partook in Job’s mind of 
the nature of a sacrament. What was 
done on earth must be ratified in heaven. 

‘Tilly,’ said Job, as they walked by 
the pasture to church next Sunday, 
“somehow this pasture has a glorified 
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look to me, and I feel better than ig 
somebody had gone and left me a leg- 
acy.” 

“There ‘tis, Job, ‘more blessed to 
give than to receive.’ He said it, ang 
the words haven’t wore out yet.”’ 

“Well, I can’t say bow it is,” con- 
tinued Job, “but somehow this legacy 
business has stirred me up through and 
through. Now that verse seems like it 
has a new ring to it, and every time I 
read the Bible there’s such a sound of 
everlastin’ so-ness about it that I fee} 
kind o’ lifted up on wings.”’ 

‘“** He hath raised us up together and 
made us sit together in heavenly 
places,’ ’’ responded Tildy. 

“Praise the Lord! Sometimes, Tildy, 
I’m most afraid He overpays us for 
what we do for Him. Why, He’s takin’ 
the last lingerin’ dread of death out o’ 
me, for if it makes me so happy jast to 
say I'll give that there pasture to the 
Lord, what a glorious thing it’ll be to 
hand it over! ” 

“ Oertainly, Job, and, come to think 
of it, what’s to hinder your handin’ it 
over at once and reapin’ the blessin’ of 
itnow? And then, too, the Missionary 
Board could be havin’ the benefit of 
their legacy right away.”’ 

Job stopped abruptly and faced his 
wife. 

“*Tildy, you’re from the Lord, that’s 
just what you are. I’ll do it tomorrow.” 

And he did. 


Athens, O. 


The Gift of Serenity 


HE autobiography of Mrs. Mary Cow- 
den Clarke, which was published not 

long ago, ought to be circulated as a tract in 
behalf of serenity and cheerfulness. Mrs. 
Clarke, whose death was reported in these 
columas a week or two ago, lived to be al- 
most ninety years of age, maintaining to 
the very end of her life the sunny quality 
which had characterized her as a girl, and 
her power of affection, her vivacity, and her 
sympathy gave her a kind of radiating 
power. Wherever she came she brought 
sunshine; and a thousand sensitive and del- 
icate qualities and confidences which could 
never have come to light in a harsher at- 
mosphere were revealed to her because she 
drew them out. There were sorrows in her 
long life, as there must be in every life 
which covers nine decades, but she bore 
them patiently, or rather she drew from 
them, not only consolation, but inspiration. 
So unaffected was her devotion to others, 
and so complete, that death hardly seemed 
to interrupt it. It is the habit of most men 
and women to count only intellectual gifts 
as being positive talents, but such a temper 
as Mrs. Clarke possessed is a kind of genius 
—a gift as true and distinctive as a gift of 
expression in verse or with the pencil. It is 
a gift, not only tor the one who possesses it, 
but for every one who comes within its range. 
To Mrs. Clarke it was a gift of longevity 
and of happiness, for there is no doubt that 
life is prolonged by cheerfulness and seren- 
ity,as it is shortened and darkened by sul- 
lenness, melancholy,and anxiety. In this 
age, when so many find it easy to take de- 
pressed views of things, and when cheerful- 
ness, buoyancy, and vivacity are, so to 
spsak, out of fashion among the most culti- 
vated, Mrs. Clarke’s autobiography is thor- 
oughly healthful reading. lt makes us 
aware that the depression of mood so sed- 
ulously cultivated by many people today is a 
passing thing, a fad of the hour, indicating 
on their part either mental, moral, or phys- 
ical exhaustion; that life always blossoms 
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{nto chserfuluess and buoyancy, and that 
depressioa, instead of being exploited, as it 
constantly is, is a thing to conceal just as 
mucb as disease. 

{t is a significant fact that the great poets 
ot our time — Tennyson and Browning in 
England, Emerson and Lowell in America — 
have been preachers and examples of cheer- 
fulness and serenity,and that it has been 
reserved for the minor posts, and gener- 
ally the very minor poets, to do the wail- 
{ng and the weeping. Presently depression 
will go out of fashion. {t is the mood only 
ot the diseased or the imitative; it is never 
the mood of the healthful and the original; 
and when it goes out of fasbion, people will 
look back and smile at the importance 
which has been a:tached tc certain mani- 
festations of the pessimistic temper in our 
time. — The Outlook. 


HER LOOK 


Time may set his fingers there, 
Fix the smiles that curve about 

Her winsome mouth, and touch her hair, 
Put the curves of youth to rout; 

But the “something ’’ God put there, 
That which drew me to her first, 

Not the imps of pain and care, 
Not all sorrow’s fiends accurst, 

Can kill the look that God put there. 


Something beautiful and rare, 
Nothing common can destroy ; 
Not all the leaden load of care, 
Not all the dross of earth’s alloy; 
Better than all fame or gold, 
True as only God’s own truth, 
it is something all hearts hold 
Who have lovee once in their youth. 


That sweet look her face doth hold 
Thus will ever be to me; 

Joy may all her pinions fold, 
Care may come, and misery; 

Through the days of murk and shine, 
Tbough the roads be fou! or fair, 

{ will see through love’s glad eyne 
That sweet look that God put there. 


— W. W. Campbell. 





MARCH FLOWER> 


GEORGE E. WALSH. 


AROH by common practice is seed- 
sowing month, and every lover 
of spring flowers prepares the boxes or 
cold-frames and makes weekly or fort- 
nightly plantings in them for early ef- 
fects. By sowing the flower seeds in the 
boxes before cold weather has left us, 
we hasten the flowering season of many 
of our choice plants a month to six 
weeks. Moreover, the seeds sown in 
boxes do better, and are more apt to 
germinate, than those sown outdoors, 
The soil is made finer, and more care is 
exercised in planting and caring for the 
seeds in the boxes. 

A good general rule in planting seeds 
is to make the depth of planting and the 
fineness of the soil directly proportionate 
to the size of the seeds. In other words, 
the smaller the seeds, the finer and more 
pulverized must the soil be, and as a rule 
the larger the seeds the greater depth 
below the surface must they be planted. 
This is a general rule, and there are 
some individual exceptions to it, but if 
one observed it with fair intelligence 
success would follow. Many of our small 
seeds are smothered to death by being 
planted too deeply, and though they 
may germinate their shoots never get 
above the surface of the soil. 

When the plants come up, begin im- 
mediately to thin them out. Keep up 
this process until they are large enough 
to traneplant. Then take out the largest 
plants and transfer them to small pots or 
to the open border. Young plants can 
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be put out in the garden early in the 
spring if some slight protection is afford- 
ed them at night. Paper caps are sold 
by florists for this purpose; but anybody 
can make them at home out of newspa- 
pers. They are like the three-pointed, 
cocked hat, and if dropped over the 
plants at night they will amply shield 
them from a frost. 


PREPARING FOR JUNE ROSES. 


All of the rose bushes should be uncoy- 
ered and untied this month, and most of 
them should be pruned so that their new 
growth will be stimulated as soon as the 
sap begins to stirin them. It is a mis- 
take to leave the protecting mulch or 
covering over the plants late in the sea- 
son, and especially over the rose bushes. 
These are semi-hardy enough to stand a 
sharp frost and even a fair freezing, and 
too much or too late protection only 
tends to weaken their vitality. The pro- 
tection is only intended for the three 
cold winter months. 

Nearly all of our hardy roses do better 
with a good spring pruning. There is 
old wood that must be removed, and 
wood that has besn killed by the winter 
freezing. This should all be cut off be- 
lowthe line of dead skin. The prun- 
ing of roses is at the best a delicate 
work, and must be conducted with some 
skill. The Ohina, Bourbon, Noisette, 
and hybrid roses all require close prun- 
ing. The shoots should be cut back fully 
one-half to two-thirds, and then the 
new wood will form on them and pro- 
duce buds and flowers. The hybrid per- 
petuals, on the contrary, produce their 
buds mainly on last season’s growth, and 
hence these shoots must be carefully 
looked after, and not cut severely back. 
About two-thirds of their length should 
be left onthe bush. The climbing roses 
do not need much pruning, neither do 
the new Rassian Rose, the Sweet Brier, 
Persian Yellow, or Austrian Brier. Just 
enough to shape and form the bushes 
will suffice for these old-fashioned plants. 
Sometimes weak shoots are cat back in 
spring to give the strong shoots a better 
chance to produce more and handsomer 


flowers. 
SWEET PEAS. 


The best time to plant sweet peas is 
early in March. At first it seems a little 
foolish to put seeds in the soil at this 
season of the year,for we are apt to 
have some pretty cold weather before 
spring opens. But the sweet peas can 
stand it. In fact, the seeds do better for 
a little cold and wet weather. 

The trench in which they are to be 
planted should be made six inches toa 
foot in depth. The latter depth is pref- 
erable to the first. The soil should even 
be loosened down six inches more. Then 
fill in with well-composted manure and 
rich soil. When within four inches of the 
surface drop in the peas, and cover over 
with good top soil. It is not necessary 
to pack down the soil much, as the snows 
and rains that must follow will do this. 
When April warms the soil and starts all 
life to moving, the sweet pea vines will 
be among the first annuals to peep up, 
and the vines will gain such a start be- 
fore our dry weather of spring comes 
that they will not be injured by it. 
Sweet peas planted in March will pro- 
duce an abundance of flowers in June, 
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July and August. Those planted as late 
as April will suffer from the heat and 
dryness of summer. 


New York City. 


The Atmosphere One Carries 


ATURD’S forces carry their atmos- 
phere. The sun gushes forth light 
unquenchable; coals throw off heat; violets 
are larger in influence than bulk; pome- 
granates and spices crowd the house witb 
sweet odors. Man also has his atmosphere. 
He is a force bearer and a force- producer. 
He journeys forward, exhaling influences. 
Thinking of the evil emanating from a bad 
man, Bunyan made Apollyon’s nostrils emit 
flames. Edward Everett insists that Daniel 
Webster’s eyes, during his greatest speech, 
literally emitted sparks. If light is in man, 
he shines; if darkness rules, he shades; if his 
heart glows with love, he warms; if frozen 
with selfishness, he chills; if corrupt, he 
poisons; if pure-hearted, he cleanses. The 
soul, like the sun, has its atmosphere, and is 
over against its fellows, for light, warmth 
and transformation. This mysterious bundle 
of forces called man, moving through society, 
exhaling blessings or blightings, gets its 
meaning from the capacity of others to re- 
ceive its influences. Standing at the centre 
of the universe, a thousand forces come rush- 
ing in tu report themselves to the sensitive 
soul-centre. There is a nerve in man that 
runs out to every room and realm in the 
universe. Man dwells in a glass dome; to 
him the world lies open on every side. Each 
man stands at the centre of a great network 
of voluntary influence for good. Rivers, 
winds, forces of fire and steam are impotent 
compared to those energies of mind and 
heart that make men equal to transforming 
whole communities and even nations. — 
N. D. Hillis. 


ABOUT WOMEN 


—— Miss Lucy Wheelock, of Boston, has 
been re-elected president of the Interna- 
tional Kindergarten Union. 


—— Martha Partington, of Brooklyn, has 
been swora in by Mayor Van Wyck as assist- 
ant clerk of the Court of Special Sassions. 
Ehe is the first woman to serve ia such a ca- 
pacity in New York city. 


—— Miss Louise Voerg holds the responsi- 
ble position of chief operator, at New Or- 
leans, La., of the Great Southern Telephone 
and Telegraph Company. She has been in 
their employ for thirteen years, is an expert 
operator,and has thirty young women work- 
ing under her. She is described as a woman 
of fine address and superior education. 


—— Miss Lilian Lees, one of the six sisters 
who accompanied Mrs. Ormiston Chant to 
Greece, and one of the nurses who did good 
work during the Greco-Turkish war, both 
in the military hospital at Athens and in the 
Daily Chronicle hospital at Chalcis, has been 
appointed matron of the Hospital Samarita- 
no, San Paulo, Brazil. Miss Lees was trained 
at the hospital for sick children, Pendle- 
bury, and also received three years’ further 
training and her certificates from King’s 
College Hospital. 

—— Writing of Miss Willard in the Wom- 
an’s Journal, Mrs. Livermore says: “ She 
was an orator who enchained thousands, a 
writer whose printed speech was frequently 
like the biast of a bugle summoning to duty, 
a charming personality, to whom attractive 
paths opened in every direction. But she 
gave herself to her work wich all that she 
was or had, or hoped to be or to have, with 
complete unreserve, toiling all the while 
like a Titan, and has, at Jast, died from over- 
work — @ martyr to her sense of duty.” 


—— Mrs. Annie L. Y. Orff now publishes 
the official railroad time-book of St. Louis, 
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which is als) a complete city guide. It is 
revised and published oncea month. She 
has also brought out a shopping guide, 
which met with immediate success. Mrs. 
Orff was the woman manager of the Missouri 
exhibit at the Columbian Exposition. 


—— Miss Kate Grindrod, a full-blooded 
Wyandotte [ndian, who was educated at the 
Government school in Carlisle, is one of the 
most successful professional nurses in Paila- 
delphia. She enjoys the distinction of being 
the only girl to be graduated from both the 
Carlisle Indian School and the hospital. 
During the epidemic at Carlisle in 1890 and 
1891 she volunteered her services as a nurse 
and succeeded so well that, acting upon the 
advice of physicians, she entered the Wom- 
an’s Hospital at Philadelphia. 


—— Mrs. Charles Alvin Littlefield, of Hotel 
Bellevue, Boston, has entered upon a much- 
needed service as guide, chaperon and shop- 
per for ladies. Such services, as we under- 
stand it, are available not only to women of 
Boston aod those visiting Boston, but ina 
wider way to the women of New England. 
Feeling the necessity of an enverprise of this 
sort, Mrs. Littlefield has long entertained the 
idea of putting it into operation, and in her 
plans is receiving characteristic help and 
encouragement from Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale. In addition to shopping and service 
as chaperon, she is finding great pleasure in 
conducting groups of people and classes of 
children to interesting points in historic 
Boston. Mrs. Littlefield is unusually well 
qualified to carry out her new scheme, which 
is already receiving high commendation and 
appreciation. 


—— From the editorial tribute to Frances 
Willard in the Union Signal we take the fol- 
lowing: — 

‘* Frances Willard is greater in death than 
in life. Her works icliow her. She had 
tugged and wrestied with her mighty task, 
plead and prayed, sacrificed all that sav had 
to the cause. she did not even share her own 
life. Soe had no thought forthe booy. It 
grew more and more transparent, more «the 
real. The brignt flame of devotion consumed 
it even as the burning soul of St. Fraucis o: 
Assisi consumed his body. At last the beau- 
tiful but frail tenement gave way and toe 
still more beautiful soul leaped tnto immor- 
tality. Brave, devoted, heroic Frances W iill- 
ard! Hail, but not farewell! For thine wiil 
continue to be the welding spirit which shall 
bind the eads of the earth together in a com- 
pact against evil, stronger than death ard 
the grave, and as sacred as our vows to 
heaven. ‘Thine is the transforming spirit 
which shail biend all differences, keep ail 
hearts in uuwison, inspire and transfuse the 
org*nization with love as never before — 
with love for our holy war, love for tailen 
humanity, and, above all, love to God, the 
Father of us al!, to whom be glory and honor 
forevermore, that ‘He giveth His beloved 
sleep,’ and ‘ hath brought life and immortal- 
ity to light.’ ” 


HICKORY NUTS 


HO that has cracked his own hickory 

nuts in the back kitchen, holding 

the flat-iron between his knees and pound- 
ing away at their refractory sides witha claw- 
hammer, wants them presented to him ina 
bonbon dish and a silver thingumbob with 
which to daintily lift them out? Give us 
our winter evening treat as the hard-won 
reward of patient virtue and the accepted 
solace for thumbs pounded black and blue. 
Give us life’s hickory nuts as the good Lord 
gave them to our boyhood, gathered under 
October’s opalescent skies and cracked by 
the glowing hearth-fire in January’s darkest 
nights. It is true that a nut from the gro- 
cer’s may yield the same results under the 
analysis of the chemist, but it does not yield 
to boy or poet that which he gets from nuts 
ripened under his own suns, freed of their 
jackets by the same frost that tingled his 
cheeks, and cracked by the fireside when 
days are shortest and nights most drear. 
The soul has not much use for ready-made 
comforts or shop-worn consolations. It finds 
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most sweetness in that which comes direct 
from God’s own planting, which is gathered 
by its own toil and laid away trastfully for 
ite darkest hours. Any middie man between 
itself and the Almighty robs the divine gift 
of balf ite value. 

Well, the old faces are gone. The boys 
with whom we used to gather the spoils of 
autumao have passed on. Those days, brill- 
jant with the gold of the elm, with the ruby 
of the maple, with the carbuncle of the su- 
mach, are but a memory — a revery to a 
weary hour in a high sanctum amid the 
drifting smoke of a great city. But the 
hopes and assurances then gathered are with 
us still. Tney have not grown old or stale. 
Time has had no power to touchthem. All 
their primal sweetness lies safe hid within 
their fiinty shells. And now and then when 
the night shuts down closest all around the 
sky, when the world seems most remote and 
unworthy, when even the final end and aim 
of creation appears as ‘‘ dark as Isis hid by a 
veil,”’ we go to the little closet of memory 
where we keep our most sacred possessions, 
and take oat for our cheer a half verse of a 
hymn, @ phrase from an old-time prayer 
heard so often at the family altar, or, sweet- 
est of all, the benediction of a mother’s kiss, 
and instantly youth comes back again, the 
heart grows young once more, and under the 
gatbcring storms of winter glows the 
warmth, the sunshine, of the soul’s Indian 
summer, itself the prophecy and presage of a 
brighter season yet to be. — Interior. 


BABY GONE TO SCHOOL 


The baby has gone toschool. Ah, me! 
W hat will mother do, 
With never a call to button or pin, 
Or tie a little shoe? 
How can she keep herself busy all day, 
W ith the little ** nindering thing ’”’ away ? 


Another basket to fill with lunch, 
Another “‘ good-bye ’”’ to say, 

And the mother stands at the door to see 
Her baby march away, 

And turas with a sigh that is half reliet 

Aud half a something akin to grief. 


She thinks of a possible future morn 
W hen the chiidren, one by one, 
Will go from tbeir nume out into world, 
To battie with life alone, 
And not even the baby be left to cheer 
The desolate home of that future year. 


She picks up garments here and there, 
Thrown down in careless haste, 

And tries to think how it would seem 
If nothing were displaced. 

If the house were always still as this, 

How could she bear the loneliness ? 


— Selected. 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


NAN’S SYMPATHY BUREAU 
ADELBERT F. CALDWELL. 


AN was in the cozy sitting-room, 

her rosy face resting in her hands, 

watching the bright tongues of flame in 

the cheerful fireplace, now darting up in 

spiral beauty, only to fade away again in 
a tiny volume of smoke. 

** [’m just like them! ” she exclaimed, 
slowly. “I try to do something to be 
useful, and — well, I’m just like you, 
little flames; somehow I can never ac- 
complish anything.”’ 

The last was said aloud, and as Nan 
threw back her curls she noticed Grand- 
ma Allen standing in the doorway. 

‘Tat! tut! my little girl,” reproved 
grandma, gently; ‘if we do the best we 
can, we are not the ones to measure the 
good we do — we can’t! ” 

‘“* T — suppose — so,”’ said Nan, slowly, 
“* but then, what can a girl no older than 
Ido? If I had money, I might establish 
reading-rooms for the poor, or lunch 
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counters, where poor working girls 
could get a nice warm lunch without 
paying anything for it, or something 
else really worth doing; but, grandma, 
it takes means, and all that I have in the 
world would hardly buy one magazina, 
or a single plate of doughnuts.” 

‘* Never mind, child, there are things 
you can do just as worthy as those you 
mention — things, too, that perhaps no- 
body else could possibly do.”’ 

Jast then the warning bell rang, and 
with a good-by kiss Nan gathered up 
her books and hurried away to school. 

All the morning she kept thinking of 
grandma’s remark: “‘ Things that per- 
haps nobody else could possibly do.” 

““T wonder what they can be,” and 
Nan rested her serious little face in her 
hands, with her elbows on the desk. 

As she was standing near the cloak- 
room door at recess, she overheard Maud 
Atkins refer to Beth Johnson’s grief at 
her mother’s death. 

‘*T pity her,’’ said Maud, ** but I don’t 
feel that I can do anything for her; she’s 
not of our set. Her mother has done 
our washing for years, you see — that’s 
how I happened to know of her.’’ 

Nan turned, and as she did so she saw 
Beth, who hadn’t left her seat at recess, 
with a mournfully pinched face, fondly 
regarding a tiny plain goid ring, worn 
dangerously thin. 

*“* Her mother’s,” thought Nan. 

Quietly slipping to her side, Nan took 
one little hand in hers, and when the. 
girls came back to their seats at the 
ringing of the bell, Beth’s face wore its 
first smile since her mother’s death. 

All the remainder of the session Nan 
felt happy. ‘I gaessit’s what grandma 
meant,’’ she thought. 

The next day, and the next, she found 
some little way to help, all uncon- 
sciously, somebody about her. The old 
colored jauitor felt pleased all day long 
at the smile with which she greeted him 
as she passed him in the entry. 

‘** Bless her honey chil’ — she’s a sun- 
shine ray fo’ sure,” he murmured, as he 
closed the door behind her. 

Miss Norcross, the teacher, as Nan 
took her hand and bade her a pleasant 
good-night, felt the cares of the day 
grow lighter and her work less irksome. 

““T tell you, Nan,” said her brother 
Ted one morning,as she whispered to 
him not to mind the weather, for another 
day would surely come in which he could 
try his new bicycle, **‘ you do a fellow 
good just by your sympathy. I’d advise 
you, little sister, to put out your card — 
‘Sympathy Bureau! Conducted by Nan 
Armstrong, who is always ready to sym- 
pathize with any one in trouble. Office 
hours, from morning till bedtime.’ And 
as for pay ” — 

“* Pay! O Ted,” interrupted Nan, smil- 
ing, ** that comes without asking. Ever 
since I’ve tried to be kind and helpful to 
others ” — 

** You’ve found,” broke in Grandma 
Allen, “ a joyful, contented little self all 
the time —and that there are some 
things that nobody else could possibly 
do!” 

“Yes; and wht you said, grandma 
dear, led me to find out what they are,”’ 
said Nan, sweetly, giving grandma a 
love kiss as she spoke. 


Kent’s Hill, Me. 
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story of the Christian Church. By George 

bs fmm 8 D., LL. D , Late Prutessor of Church 

History in Drew Theological Seminary. Eaton & 
Mains: New York. Price, $3.50 


This stout volume will receive a hearty 
welcome not only trom the many students 
who sat admiringly at the feet of this great 
teacher, but also from a multitude in the 
church who had come to appreciate the 
scholarship of Dr. Crooks and his fidelity to 
truth as he saw it. The publishers in a brief 
preface inform the public that this volume, 
containing the lectures given by the de- 
ceased, was in “an advanced stage of prep- 
aration,and the book was partly in type, 
when death put an end to the labors of the 
distinguished author.... He was able to 
finish and see in type what he considered 
the most important part bf the volame — 
the chapters on the apostolic church. A 
thorough knowledge of the apostolic period 
was, in bis opinion, essential to the student 
of church history. Dr. Crooks had made a 
lifelong study of the origin and growth of 
the doctrines of the church; consequently 
they have received a fuller treatment in these 
pages than is usual in church histories. In 
most cases the underlying principles and 
philosophy of the doctrines discussed are 
entered into. ln particular, the develop- 
ment of tne doctrine of the Lord's Supper 
and the history of Sabbath observance are 
most carelully traced.” 

Dr. Crooks separates his work into three 
great divisions, as follows: First Period — 
From the Founding of the Courch to its 
Union witb the Roman Empire — 33 A. D. to 
323 A.D. Second Period —- From the Union 
of the Church with the Roman Empire to 
the Rise of Protestantism — 323 A. D. tw 1517 
A. D. Third Period —The Protestant Ref- 
ormation to the Rise of Arminianism — 1517 
A. D. to 1618 A. D. Though Dr. Crooks 
covers 80 much ground, yet the work seems 
neither encyclopedic por dry and prvusaic. 
So well had he sifted the major events from 
the subordinate, and so clearly had he made 
his way through the centuries, that his path 
is ever an open and luminous one. Great 
characters in apostoiic history and down to 
date are dealt with as if personal acquaint- 
ances, and strong men are seen in their 
strength and also with their infirmities. 
Every page pulsates with life, and yet the 
historic and jadicial poise is everywhere ob- 
servable. When at last Arminius is reached, 
we expect an enthusiastic tribute and crit- 
ical representation of the man and theo- 
logian, and we are not disappointed. We 
unnesitatingly recommend this volume to 
our older as well as young ministers, and ex- 
hort them both to read and study it with 
special care. 

Birds of Village and Field. A Bird Book for 


Beginners. By Florence A. Merriam. Illustrated. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company: Boston. Price, $2. 


This is a fine book, and one that we wish 
could have a place in the curriculum of our 
public schools. It is a pity to have children 
grow up, as have most of the present genera- 
tion of adults, with so little actual acquaint- 
ance with the bird world. If we could but 
know these feathered songsters in their 
variety, their habits,and their useful mis- 
sion, very much of the prevailing cruelty 
which breaks forth in a wanton effort to kill 
or wound them, would come toanend. The 
world would be much more interesting and 
rich to us if we knew the birds as Thoreau 
knew them. As this author states, few have 
little idea of the varieties of birds that may 
be seen in the cities no less than in the 
country. The facts are stated that one crit- 
ical observer saw in one year fifty-seven 
species “in a shrubby back yard in Chi- 
cago;” another, in the same time, noted 
seventy-nine species “in an orchard in 
Brattleboro, Vt.;” another, seventy-six 
species in Prospect Park, Brooklyn; and 
another, ninety-four species in Central Park, 
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New York. The thoroughness with which 
this autoor, enamored with her theme, has 
done her work, appears in her own deciara- 
tion in saying: ‘I have written for those 
who do not know a crow ora robin, as well 
as for boys who would get a start in bird- 
work, and teachers who would prepere them- 
selves for this increasingly popular branch 
of nature study.” 
The Age of Charlemagne (Charles the Great). 
Ten &poche of Uhurchn History. By Charlies L 
Wells, Ph. D., Professor of History, University of 


Minnesota. The Christian Literature Co.: New 
York. Price, $2. 


This is an important “‘ epoch” in the series 
which is being published, and the work is 
done with critical care and an evident desire 
on the part of the author to present the 
reader with correct views upon the subjects 
treated. As Ur. Wells states in a luminous 
preface, the scene in the history of the 
church changes in this volume from the East 
tothe West. He says: “* We are called upon 
to witness the handing over of the treasured 
possessions of the Roman empire, law, lan- 
guage, civilization, and ideals, to new 
peoples, the German tribes under the leader- 
ship of the Franks; the building up of the 
great Latin Church; and the laying of the 
foundation of the middie ages and of modern 
times.”” It will be seen at once, therefore, 
that a knowledge of this era is indispensable 
to any student of church history who would 
be measurably intelligent in the case. 

The Way of the Cross. A Series of Meditations 
vo the Histury of the Passisa of our Lord. By 


Rev. UV. Armand .Milier, M. A. Fleming H. Reveil 
Co.: New York. Price, $1. 


This well-known minister, pastor of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Caourcno of the Holy 
Trinity, New York city, preparad this gol- 
ums for the Lenten season. It consists of 
daily meditations upon our Lord’s Passion. 
The work is exceedingly well done, and any 
believer will find the volumea helpful in- 
spirer to true devotion. 


Facts and Fakes about Cuba. By George Rob- 
lasva Kea (Field VCorrespondeat of the New York 
Hera‘). Ulustrated from Photographs taken by 
the Author. George Manro’s Sons: New York. 


The writer studied the Cuban question in 
Caba, and learned, as he claims, the actual 
facts in the case. H2 says that when he ‘* re- 
alized the full extent and deptb of the mis- 
erable and unscrupulous attempts of other 
correspondents to embroil the country ina 
war with Spain, based on issues created by 
their own imaginative brains, I determined 
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to write a book exposiag the whole busi- | 
ness.’’ Those who desire to get at the bottom | 
facts conceraing these questions which so | 


greatly agitate the public mind, will do well 
to read this volume. 


The Modern Reader’s Bible. The Macmillan 
Oo.: New York. Price, 50 cents. 


This very excellent series of works from 
the sacred Scriptures, presented in modern 
literary form by Ricbard G. Moulton, in- 
cludes in this last volume St. Matthew and 
St. Mark and the General Epistles. 

Crusoe’s Island: A Bird Hunter’s Story. By 


Frederick A.Uver. D. Appleton & Co.: New York. 
Price, 65 cents. 


The author is,as is well known by all read- 
ers of books of travel,a prince of travelers, 
and possesses peculiar ability in carrying to 
others, in a graphic and realistic way, the 
best things seen and heard. It isoneof Mr, 
Ober’s most interesting books, and is finely 
illustrated. It is published in the series of 
Appletons’ Home Reading Books. 

Next Steps. An Advanced Text-book in Christian 

Endeavur. By Rev. W.F.McOauley. United So- 


ciety of Christian Endeavor: Boston and Chicago. 
Price, 50 cents. 


The author, in this volume, covers compre- 
hensively the aims, methods and results of 
this Society when worked at its best. 

Child Culture in the Home. A Book for Mothers. 
By Martha B. Mosher. ¥#leming H. Revell Vom- 
pany: Uhicagy. Price, $1. 

This is a strong, thoughtful and very ex- 
cellent volume. Against the table of con- 
tents the author puts this great sentence 
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from Phillips Brooks as the text or basis of 
her thought: ‘‘ He who helps a child helps 
humanity — with a distinctness, with an 
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Praise and Delight 
Hull’s New Sunday Schoot Book 
IS NOW READY! 


Send stamp for 16 page Selections or 35 cents 
fora Copy of Portreit Kditien of the book. Size 
256 page., only $30 per hundred. /t has no equal 


Send Stamp also for Easter Service 


EASTER TRIUMPH. 


Price 50 cents per dezen; $4 per hundred. Address, 


ASA HULL, 132 Nassau St., New York 


Sacred Songs, No. 1 


Over 360,000 copies already sola 
Music-—$25 per 100, by Express; 30c. each, if by Mall 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO, 

New York. 


Chicago. 





THE EASTER MESSAGE. 


A Service of Song and Readings, Recitations, etc., 
for the Sunday School. Single Copy, 
5 Cents, Postpaid. 


HOW TO EXAMINE OUR MUSIC, 


We send samples of our late and popular Fas- 
ter Music, (including Anthems, Solos, Services, 
etc.) to many of the music dealers throughout 
the United States. so that intending purchasers 
may have an opportunity of examining the best 


publications through the local dealer. If your 
dealer does not have our samples. send to us for 
acatalogue (which is furnished free.) and indi 
cate What you would like to examine; send us 
the list, with a business reference as to your reli 
ability. and we wil! send the music with privi 
lege of returning, within ten day ny 

unsuitable, and the rest to be paid forin 
days. We do not open accounts with parties 
unknown to us, unless satisfactory business 
references are given. Catalogue Free, but not 
samples of music. — 
THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, 

CINCINN TL. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


FPWORTH 
| % ORGANS & PIANOS 
2 For Homes and Churches. No its. Ship 
@ dircet at factory prices. ON TRIA 
eS ee ment arrives in 





-— | 





FRINK’S Patens Reflectors (or 
Gas %r Oil, give the most powerful, 
softest cheapest & Hest light known 
for Churches, Stores, Show findows, 
Banks, Theatres, Depots, etc. New and 
elegant designs. Send siz# of room. 
Get circular and estimate. A Liberal 
discount to churches and the trade. 
Don't be deceived by cheap imitations, 

i. P. FRINK, ssi Pearl St., N. % 
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immediateness, which no other help given{to 
human creatures in any other stage of hu- 
man life can possibly give again.” The book 
should be read by mothers, but it is feared 
that it is too thoughtful and philosophicel 
to receive the studied attention of the casual 
reader. A large part of the volume is devoted 
to the physiology of the child — facts which 
all parents should know. 

Money; Thoughts for God’s Stewards. By Rev. 


Andrew Murray. Fieming H. Revell Company: 
Chicago. Price, 26 cents. 


The author shows in a clearly Biblical 
sense how sacred a thing it is to be a steward 
of the manifold mercies of God. 


Magazines 





—— One of Captain Charles King’s inter- 
esting army stories, ‘“‘A Trooper Galahad,” 
constitutes the novelette in the February 
number of Lippincott’s. R.G. Robinson de- 
scribes “‘The Land of the Winter Cucum- 
ber.” ‘* How they Live on Nothing a Year,” 
**A Literary Success,” ‘‘ The Poetry of Shel- 
ter,” ** Odors,” * Back from Altruria,’’ ‘‘ The 
Other Side of Letters,’’ are the topics of some 
of the shorter contributions tbis month. 
(J. B. Lippincott Co.: Philadelphia.) 


-—— Donahoe’s tor February presents a 
good list of illustrated articles, stories and 
poems. ‘ Does Machinery Depress the La- 
borer?’’ by Horace G. Wadlin; ‘‘The ‘98 
Centenary;’’ “Some Catholic Champion 
Athletes;’’ and “The Child Study Con- 
gress,”’ are contributions of special note. 
The usual departments are well filled. (Don- 
ahoe’s Magazine Co.: 611 Washington St., 
Boston.) 


—— The February Book Buyer has for a 
frontispiece an excellent portrait of Richard 
Herding Davis from a drawing by Emil Pol- 
lak, and the contents of the number, em- 
bracing literary articles illustrated by por- 
traits, etc., will be found fresh and enter- 
taining. “The Rambler” is,as usual, well 
posted in the latest literary gossip. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons: New York.) 


—— The Land of Sunshine for February 
presents as a leading article, lavishly illus- 
trated, ‘‘The Prince of Impostors.’’ Then 
follow: “A Shetiand Ranch,” “Grizzly 
Adams and his Bears,” ‘‘Some Unpublished 
History,” ‘‘A Tournameut ot Roses,” and 
‘“‘Pleasure Resorts, Los Angeles Oounty,’”’ 
the latter accompanied by beautiful views of 
that picturesque region. (Land of Sunshine 
Publishing Co.: 501 Stimson Building, Los 
Angeles, Cal.) 

— The March number of the Century 
opens with a paper on ‘The Mammoth Cave 
of Kentucky,’ which is accompanied by 
many striking illustrations. John Sidney 
Webb describes “The River Trip to the 
Klondike,” with pictures redrawn from 
photographs. Jonas Stadling, the Swedish 
journalist who described for the Century 
** Andrée’s Flight into the Unknown,” gives 
an account of the remarkable recovery by 
the killing of a vcarrier-pigeon of the sole 
message received from the aeronaut. Mrs. 
Sara Y. Stevenson, in her series of graphic 
papers dealing with the French intervention 
in Mexico, pictures ‘“‘ Mexican Society in 
Maximilian’s Time, 1866.” But this is only 
a hint of the good things in this number. 
(Century Company: New York.) 

—— The editor’s contribution in the val- 
uable series upon “Spiritual Movements in 
the Last Half Century,” in the Missionary 
Review for March, is upon “ Rescue Mis- 
sions,’ and is illustrated. Following this is 
‘4A Japapese Symposium,” conducted by 
Robert E. Speer. ‘‘ A Light in Darkest Lon- 
don,” and “How Missionary Money is 
Spent,’”’ are other important contributions. 
(Funk & Wagnalls: New York.) 


—— The Arena for March is a very good 
number. 


‘Trusts: Their Causes and Their 
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Remedy,” is presented by Senator Marion 
Butler from North Carolina, and there is an 
excellent portrait of the writer. The silver 
question is presented at length under these 
two heads: “‘ The Victory of the Vanquished,” 
and “ Studies on the Money Question.’’ (The 
Arena Uompany: Boston.) 


— Some fine literary distinctions are 
made in the Atlantic Monthly tor March by 
Henry D. Sedgwick, Jr., in the comparisons 
which occur in his contribution upon “ Eng- 
lish as against French Literature.” J. N. 
Larned writes strongly and luminously upon 
* England’s Economic and Political Crisis.” 
Francis C. Lowell presents “The Municipal 
Service of Boston,’ and E. L. Godkin “‘ The 
Australian Democracy.’’ There are ten other 
strong and pertinent contributions. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Company: Boston.) 


— Dr. H. K. Uarroll’s paper in the Meth- 
odist Review for March-April upon the 
question, “‘Is Methodism Catholic?” will 
attract general and favorable notice. Dr. 
W.A. Quayle writes in characteristic style 
upon “The Gentleman in Literature.’ Dr. 
W.F. Steele, of the University of Denver, 
presents a strong paper upon “A Divine 
Romance.” ‘Christian Science against 
Itself,” by Dr. M. W. Gifford, is a much- 
needed criticism. ‘ Notes and Discussions,”’’ 
“The Arena,” “The Itinerants’ Club,” 
“Archeology and Biblical Research,” and 
‘* Missionary Review,” are full and inter- 
esting. (Eaton & Mains: New York.) 

—— Scribner's Magazine for March pre- 
sents another paper in the series of ‘‘ The 
Workecs,”’ by Waiter 4. Wyckoff, which has 
already attracted so much attention and 
interest. Another finely illustrated contri- 
bution is ‘“‘A Pompeiian Gentleman’s Home 
Life.”” Henry Cabot Lodge’s “Story of the 
Revolution ” is continued. It is an unusually 
finenumber. (Charles Scribner’s Sons: New 


» York.) 


—— Harper's Magazine for March is char- 
acteristicaily rich in matter and illustrations. 
“An American Army Manceavre”’ contains 
six fine illustrations and a map. “Ia the 
Wake of a War,” by Julian Ralph, has seven 
marked illustrations. ‘ Reminiscences of 
Eminent Lecturers,” presenting Greeley, 
Phillips, Chapin, “Josh Billings,” and 
Gough, will be read with particular interest. 
‘*The Century’s Progress in Anatomy and 
Physiology ”’ is a striking contribution with 
ten illustrations. (Harper & Brothers: New 
York.) 


— The American Monthly Review of Re- 
views is particalarly prompt and compre- 
hensive in its ‘“‘ Progress of the World ”’ and 
record of ‘“Ourrent Events.’”’ The specia 


contributions are: ‘‘ The Rush to the Klon- | 


dike,” ‘“‘The Prevention of Lynch Law 
Epidemics,” and ‘The St. Louis Election 
Schools.” (Review of Reviews: New York.) 


Facts About Authors 





—— Cato learned Greek at eighty. 

—— Scaliger, who has been called the most 
learned man that ever lived, committed the 
Iliad to memory in three weeks,and mas- 
tered all the Greek poets in four months. 

—— The “Ode to a Skylark,” the most 
popular of all Shelley’s lyrics, was produced 
in 1820 when the poet was in his twenty- 
ninth year, two years before his death. 


— George Eliot is said to have written | 


* Felix Holt ” in fourteen months. 


——- When Hans Sachs had written fifty- 
two years, he had turned out more than six 
thousand two hundred separate pieces, clas- 
sified as follows: master-songs, four thousand 
and upward; two huadred and eight come- 
dies, proverbs, fables, together with seventy- 
three songs, devotional and other. 


—— The “Life of Frederick the Great” 
cost Carlyle fourteen years of constant labor. 
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—In 1862 appeared) “ Les}, Miserables,” 
which must be accounted, if not the great - 
est, at least the most popular, work of Victor 
Hugo. This book was issued simultaneously 
in eight different cities, and iu nine different 
languages. 

— “ Goethe at Wiemar, toiling to the last, 

Completed ‘Faust’ when eighty years were 
past.” 

— Ben Jonson could repeat all he had 
ever written, and many volumes he had read, 
as could Niebuhr, the historian. 


—— The “ Culprit Fay,”’ which is the long- 
est and best of Joseph Rodman Drake’s 
poems, was written, it is said, in three days. 


—— The “Sword Song” of Karl Theodor 
Korner (1791-1813) was written almost liter- 
ally in letters of blood. The heroic young 
author composed it at twenty-two years of 
age, only an hour before he feil on the field 
of battle, bravely fighting, a soldier in the 
war of liberation. 

—- “ Ohaucer, at Woodstock, with his nightin- 

gales, 
At sixty wrote his ‘Oanterbury Tales.’ ”’ 


—— It was not till near the middle of the 
present century that Cousin called the at- 
tention of the world to the fact that we had 
pot yet, but we still might have,atrue edi- 
tion of Pascal’s ‘* Thoughts.’”’ M. Fougére 
took the hint, and, consulting the original 
manuscripts preserved in the national! libra- 
ry at Paris, produced, with infinite editorial 
labor, almost two hundred years after the 
thinker’s death,\the first satisfactory edition 
of Pascal’s ‘‘ Thoughts.”’ 

—— The first half of the first volume of the 
now well-known *“* Boat Club Series” was 
written by Oliver Optic in ten days. 


—— Bryant’s celebrated production, 
*“ Thanatopsis,’”’ was written when he was 
between eighteen and nineteen years of age, 
and first published in the North American 
Review for 1817. 

—— Le Sage’s masterpiece, ‘ Gil Blas,” 
cost the author intervals of time covering 
twenty-two years to bring it to completion. 


—— Macaulay believed that he had never 
forgotten anything he had ever read, seen, 
or thought. 


——The “Sketch Book” was written in 
England during Irving’s second visit to that 
country (1815). It was sent home, and dur- 
ing 1818-19 was published in parts in New 
York. 








| Clergyman’s Statement 





Unable to Attend to His Duties on 
Account of Nervous Troubles— 
How He Found a Complete Cure, 


The high character of the testimonials 
published in behalf of Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
is well known. These testimonials come 
from a class of people whose words are 
| worth considering. Many clergymen 

testify to the value of this medicine. Rev. 
| Bernard M. Shulick of Brighton, Iowa, 
owing to weakness of the nerves, was for 
a time unable to attend to hisduties. He 
makes the following statement: ‘I have 
suffered for a long time from weak nerves. 
After I had taken a bottle of Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla I became quite well. The 
| weakness of the nerves has now wholly 
disappeared and I am able toattend to my 
duties again. I am therefore grateful to 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla and Irecommend it to 
everyone who suffers from weak nerves.” 


Hood's “pant: 


parilla 


Is the best — in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. 


. usea, indigestion, 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


First Quarter Lesson XIl 


SUNDAY, MARCH 20, 1898. 
Matt. 14: 1-12. 


REV. W. 0. HOLWAY, D. D., U.S. N. 
JOHN THE BAPTIST BEHEADED 


1 Preliminary 

i. GOLDEN TEXT: Keep thy heart with all diligence; 
for out of it are the issues of life. — Prov. 4: 23. 

2. DATE: A. D. 29. 

$%. PLACE: The fortress of Machzras (probably) 
east of the Dead Sea. 

4. PARALLEL NARRATIVES: Mark 6: 14-29; 
Luke 9: 7-9 


6. HOME READINGS: Monday — Matt. 14: 1-12. 


Tuesday Luke %: 1-12. Wednesday Jer. 26: 8-15. 
Thursday Acts 24: 22-27. Friday—Luke 3: 7-20. 
Saturday — Luke 7: 19 28 Sunday — Rev. 20: 1-6. 


ll Introductory 


The fame of Jesus could not fail to 
reach the e«rs of Herod; yet we should 
scarcely have been told that fact had it 
not been for its singular effect upon the 
king’s conscience. Despite his Saddu- 
cean creed, the miracles of Jesus were 
at once attributed, by this wretched, su- 
perstitious ruler,to the murdered Bap- 
tist, who, he felt convinced, had risen 
from the dead. While some thought our 
Lord to be a second “ Elias,’’ and others 
ranked Him as one of the prophets come 
to life, Herod, trembling with fear, tort- 
ured by self reproaches, could only ejac- 
alate, when tidings of some startling 
miracle reached him: “ John — whom I 
beheaded — he is risen from the dead!”’ 
And at this point the evangelist goes 
back and narrates briefly the story of 
John’s imprisonment and his tragic fate. 

His confinement was the penalty for 
his truthfulness. Herod, during a visit 
to Rome and while a guest of his brother 
Philip, had fostered a base passion for 
his brother’s wife (his own niece), He- 
rodias. The latter consented to abandon 
her husband and retarn with him to Gal- 
ilee provided Herod would agree to di- 
vorce his wife, the daughter of the Ara- 
bian emir Aretas, and make her the 
partner of his throne. The scheme 
brought misfortunesin its train, and cul- 
minated, years afterward, “in dis- 
crowned royalty and unpitied exile.” 
Herod shortly found himself involved in 
war with his former father-in-law, Are- 
tas, who was prompt to revenge the dis- 
honor put upon his daughter, and who 
inflicted upon his arms a severe and ru- 
inous defeat. Nor was he allowed to 
enjoy his guilty union in peace, even in 
his own palace. He had seized the per- 
son of John, probably on the plea of 
political necessity, and had caused him 
to be brought into his presence. But he 
found no courtier in the stern child of 
the desert. Without quailing ia the 
least, the dauntless prisoner pronounced 
judgment upon his royal jailer: “‘ It is 
not lawfal for thee to have thy brother’s 
wife.’ His daring non licet filled Hero- 
dias with rage. She would have caused 
his death at once, had not Herod feared 
a@ popular tumult in consequence of it. 
Afterwards her plots were hindered by 
the respect which John himself inspired 
inthe mind of the king by the force of 
his righteous and holy life. 

A year passed, and the opportune hour 
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came at last for Herodias to carry out 
her scheme of revenge. Herod gave a 
birthday feast of great splendor, and 
crowded his palace with the grandees 
and generals of hisrealm. At the right 
moment, when the king and his guests 
were flushed with wine, the crafty queen 
sent her own daughter, Salome, into the 
banquet hall to play the ignoble but ex- 
citing réle of a danseuse. Her beauty and 
high descent, and her unexpected con- 
descension to perform the lascivious 
movements of the mimic dance, enrapt- 
ured the company. The dance was no 
sooner ended than the gratified king 
asked her to name her reward; and, on 
her hesitating, swore with an oath to 
grant her request, whatever it might be, 
even to half his kingdom. The girl 
quickly stepped behind the scenes to 
confer with her mother. ‘ Ask the 
head of John the Baptist;’? and the 
daughter, with eager haste, returned to 
the king. Every ear was attentive. 
Jewels, gold, palaces? No! something 
worth more than all these, in the eyes of 
both Herodias and Salome — the head of 
the only man who had dared lift his 
voice against the crime of an adulterous 
union. It sobered the king in an instant. 
At heart he cursed his folly at allowing 
himself to be so entrapped, but no way 
of escape seemed to open to him. ‘“ For 
his oath’s sake,’”’ and the sake of his 
guests, he felt compelled to keep his 
promise. The executioner was sent on 
his fatal errand, and the ghastly head of 
the Baptist, streaming with blood, was 
put on a platter, and carried out of the 
banquet hall by the girl herself to her 
mother. John’s disciples buried the 
body, and then carried the sorrowful 
tidings to Jesus. 


Ill Expository 


1. Atthat time (R. V., “‘ season ’’) — ac- 
cording to Luke, after the return of the 
twelve from their tour of evangelization. 
Herod — Herod Antipas, ason of Herod the 
Great. His mother was a Samaritan, named 
Malthace. He was a weak, cruel, dissolute 
prince. Early in life, he bad married the 
daughter of Aretas, the king of Arabia. 
Later on in his career, when visiting Rome 
and enjoying the hospitality of his brother 
Philip, he became enamored of his brother’s 
wife, Herodias, and carried her off with him 
to Galilee. His Arabian wife fied to her fa- 
ther for protection, and a war resulted, in 
which Herod suffered a humiliating defeat. 
The tetrarch — or rulerof the fourth part of 
the kingdom of his father Herod. Philip 
inherited another quarter, and Archelaus the 
remaining half. Antipas ruled over Galilee 
and Perea, and was styled by courtesy 
“king.” Heard of the fame of Jesus 
(R. V., “ the report concerning Jesus ”’). — 
‘“‘ His name was spread abroad,’”’ says Mark. 
Among the disciples of Jesus was Manaen, 
Herod’s foster-brother, and the wife of 
his steward Chuza. Possibly from these 
saints in his household, the tetrarch heard 
about Jesus. 


2. Thisis Johnthe Baptist. — ‘“‘ Herod’s 
conscience told him that ” (Barnes). Others 
thought it might be the expected Elijah, or 
one of the prophets (Mark 6:15). He is risen 
— He, and no other; “ He” is emphatis. 
Therefore mighty works do show, etc. — 
R. V., ** Therefore do these powers work in 
him.” 

This is a snatch of Herod’s theology and philoso- 
phy. He knew that the Baptist had, in his natura! 
Hfetime, wrought no miracles; but he thought that, 
in consequence of his connection with the unseen 
world, he bad now become a prominent subject and 
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agent of the occult forces of the universe. He knew 
not what these forces were, but he was sure that 
they were. He had, too, a wholesome dread of 
them, and was uneasy when the idea took posses- 
sion of him that one of their terrestial centres of 
operation was in the resuscitated person of his old 
faithful adviser, whom he hadso unrighteously put 
out of the way (Morison). 


3. Herod had laid holdion John — over a 
year before. In prison —in the half-pal- 
ace, half-fortress of Macherus, built by the 
father of Herod to hold the Arab tribes in ite 
vicinity in check. Its ruins still exist, and 
are described by Tristram in his Land of Moab. 
For Herodias’ sake — R. V.,‘' for the sake 
of Herodia:.””’ She was the daughter of 
Aristobulus (half-brother of Herod Antipas), 
granddaughter of Herod the Great and Mari- 
anne, and sister of Herod Agrippa. She had 
married first her uncle Philip (not the 
tetrarch Philip, but another son of Herod the 
Great by his fifth wife Cleopatra), and was 
now living in an unhallowed union with her 
uncle Antipas. 


4,5. For John said — when and where, we 
are not told; the original implies).that he 
spoke several times. Accordingjto Luke, 
Jobn “ reproved him for all thelevilihe had 
done.” It is not lawful. — According to 
Lev. 18: 16; 20: 21, Antipas and Herodias were 
* related to each other within the forbidden 
degrees consanguinity. The union was,;both 
adulterous and incestuous.” Mark adds: 
‘“*Therefore Herodias had a quarrel against 
him [R.V.,** set herself against him ”], and 
would have killed him, but she coulda not. 
For Herod feared John, knowing that he was 
a just man and holy, and observed him 
[R. V., “kept him safe’”’}. And when he 
heard him, be did many things [&. V., ** he 
was much parplexed ”’], and he heard him 
giadiy.”” When he would have putjhim to 
death —at Herodias’ instigation. Feared 
the multitude —also John himself (see 
above). Counted him as a prophet — and 
therefore his death would have been sacrile- 
gious in their eyes, and caused an uprising. 


6. When Herod’s birthday was kept 
(R. V., “ came ”) — Herodias’ opportunity. 
Borrowing the example of the Roman rulers, 
he made a supper on this day for his “‘ lords, 
high captains, and chief estates.” The 
daughter of Herodias —Salome. She after- 
wards married her uncle Philip, tetrarch of 
Iturea and Trachonitis, and, later, her cousin 
Aristobulus. She was pat forward on this 
occasion “ to act as a decoy to the heart of the 
susceptible monarch.”’ 


7. Promised with an oath to give her 
whatsoever, etc.— the carte blanche of a 
king too inflamed and excited to know what 
he was promising, or to suspect treachery. 
Mark adds, “‘ unto the half of my kingdom.’’ 


The princess Salome’s dancing and singing would, 
we may suppose, be more elegant and more eapti- 
vating than any exhibition of mere professional 
almehs. ... It was not customary for ladies of high 
rank to dance, beyond the limit of the harem. The 
Oriental dance, still more than the Occidental ballet 
that was in use among the voluptuaries of Greece 
and Rome, was of alibertine character. It was sel- 
dom appreciated unless it made irruptions across 
the borders of decency (Morison). 


8. She being before instructed of her 
mother (R. V.,“ being put forward by her 
mother ”’)|\— who probably waited behind the 
scenes, vindictive and eager. Give me here. 
— Salome would not postpone the payment 
of the king’s vow to a sober moment, when 
he might repent of it. Her chance was now, 
while the guests who had heard the promise 
were present. John Baptist’s head. — She 
might have asked for jewels, gold, raiment, 
but she asked instead for a life. Ina charger 
— Old English for “ platter.” At the king’s 
feast she would be served with this special 
dish. 


Her indecent haste, her hideous petition, show 
that she shared the furies of her race. Did she 
think that in that infamous period, and among those 
infamous guests, her petition would be received 
with a burst of laughter? Did she hope to kindle 
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their merriment to a still higher pitch by the sense 
of the delightful wickedness involved in a young 
and beautiful girl, asking — nay, imperiously de- 
manding — that then and there, in one of the golden 
dishes which graced the board, should be given into 
her own bands the gory head of the prophet whose 
words had made a thousand bold hearts quail? 
( Parrar.) 


9. Theking was sorry (R. V.,‘‘ grieved ”’) 
—a strong expression, implying regret for 
his rash promise, chagrin at being duped, 
sorrow for John whom he respected, and 
other feelings of a similar character. For 
the oath’s sake (R. V., “‘ for the sake of his 
oaths ’’?). — He did not see that it was more 
ot asin to carry out his oaths than to break 


them. “He was scrupulous on this point, 
and yet an adulterer and a murderer” 
(Scheff). And them which sat with him — 
fear of man; a cowardly shrinking from rid- 
icule. 

Here is a perverted conscientiousness. . . . Herod 
sacrificed conscience to courtesy; he immolated 
right on thealtar of pride. No man has aright to 
swear to another man’s hurt. Gud never delegates 


the proprietorship of human life. John the Baptist 
was God’s property, not thatof Herodias, and Herod 
this fundamental truth. 
Every man is bound to recall foolish, false, imprac- 
ticable, or unwarranted words and oaths (J. Parker). 


sinned in overlooking 


@it is great sin to swear unto a sin; 
Rut greater sino to keep a sinful oath, 
Who can be bound by any solema vow 
To do a murderous deed ” 
(Shakespeare.) 

10,11. He sent — “‘ an executioner,” says 
Mark; a soldier of his guard. Beheaded 
John. — Of the last words and momenis of 
John no record has been kept. Bat in vain 
did the guilty Herodias hope to silence that 
voice by death. Being dead, John continued 
to speak, and with a voice more terrible than 
while he lived. Brought it toher mother — 
“‘a fit presentation for cannibals, or other 
savages, whether living in a palace or a wig- 
wam ”’ (Morison). Says Schaff: ‘‘ A Jezebel 
was not wanting in the history of the second 
Elijah. The vindictive adulteress was served 
by the immodest dancer. The sixth and 
seventh commandments stand next each 
other.” 

This bad age produced more than one parallel to 
such awful and sanguinary nonchalance on the part 
of women nobly born. Fulvia again and again ran 
a golden needle through the tongue of Cicero’s 
dissevered head; and Agrippina similarly outraged 
the head of her rival, Lollia Paulina (Farrar). 


12. His disciples — John’s. 
body (R. V., “the corpse ”’?)—the poor, 
headless trunk. ‘‘ Took it up tenderly, a 
body that had never known the meaning of 
luxury, self-care and indulgence; a belly 
whipped, scourged, mutilated, beld in sever- 
est discipline, every member of it a slave,a 
gospel in itself of inexorable control. Took 
up the body — the lips gone, the eyes gone — 
who can tell what was being done with that 
head ? Took up the body — with tearful 
eyes, with groaning, with wonder, that 
might at any moment turn into impiety and 
hard talking against heaven’s justness ” 
(J. Parker). Went and told Jesus — the 
only One now left to counsel and comfort 
them. The tidings also served to warn Jesus 
of His personal danger. 


IV 


All the habits and rules of polite life would 
be whispering such advice as this: ‘“* Only 
keep your remarks within the limits of po- 
liteness. If you cannot approve, be silent; 
you can do no good by finding fault with the 
great.” We know how the whole spirit of a 
man like Jobn would have revolted at that. 
Imprisonment? Yes. Death? Well,a man 
can die but once. Anything, but not coward- 
ice, not meanness, not pretending what I do 
not feel, and disguising what I do feel. 
Brethren, death is not the worst thing in this 
life; it is not difficult to die — five minutes, 
and the sharpest agony is past. The worst 
thing in this life is cowardly untruthfulness. 
Let men be rough if they will, let them be 


Took up the 


Illustrative 
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unpolished, bat let Christian men, in all they 
say, besincere. No flattery, no speaking toa 
man smoothly before bis face, while all the 
time there is a disapproval of his conduct in 
the heart. The thing we want in Christian- 


ity is not politeness, it is sincerity (Robert- | 


sop). 


Thirty long years of preparation; then ‘a 


brief and wonderful success, brimfal of 
promise; that success suddenly arrested; all 
means and opportunities of active service 
plucked out of his hand. Then the idle 
months in prison, and then the felon’s death! 
Mysterious, inexplicable as such a life might 
look to the eyes of sense, how looked it to 
the eyes of God? The lips that never flat- 
tered nuve said of John, that, of those that 
have been born of women, tbere hath not 
arisen a greater; his greatness mainly due to 
his peculiar connection with Christ, but not 
unsupported by his persona! character, for 
he is ones of the few promiaent figures in the 
sacred page upon which not a single stain is 
seen to rest. And though they buried him 
in some obscure grave, yet for that tombd the 
pen that never traced a line of falsehood has 
written the brief but pregnant epitaph: 

** John fulfilled his course.’”’ Shail-we say of 
this man that his life wes unseasonably and 
prematurely cut off? No; his earthly task 
was done; he had a certain work assigned 
him here,and it was finished. Nor coulda 
higher eulogium have been pronounced over 
his grave than this, that he had faifilled the 
course assigned to him by Providence 
(Hanna). 


The Kingdom 


AID Robert Freeland at a recent anniver- 
sary of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society: What changes since 735! — when 
the sainted Bede on his dying bed dictated 
to his amanuensis the translation of John’s 
Gospel. ‘‘ Write as fast as you can,” said 
Bede on coming to the closing chapter. 
‘* Now, master, it is finished!” “ Is it fin- 


ished ?” asked Bede, “then lift up my head | 


where I have been accustomed to pray. Now, 
glory be to the Father, and the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost.”” With that utterance his work 
was done. What changes since 1380! — when 
Wycliffe carried out his heaven-inspired pur- 
pose of translating the entire Bible into Eng- 
lish, laboriously copied out, to give to his 


countrymen, that they might read for them- | 


selves and ponder over God’s message of | 


mercy toa benighted world! What changes 
since 1524! — when Tyndale began his mighty 
task of printing his Scripture translations, 


making himself an exile from the land he | 


loved to carry out his purpose, and when | 


many of his English Testaments only reached 
London to be publicly cast into the flames at 
the instigation of church and state. What 
changes since 1789!—when Wilberforce 
stood up inthe British Parliament, his heart 
throbbing with Bible principles, as 


he went | 
on pleading for three hours, the champion of | 


the oppressed, and urging the abolition of | 


the slave trade. This act cost £20,000,000, but 


it gave freedom to 770,280 slaves throughout | 
the British colonies, and abolition soon fol- | 


lowed in the East. — Missionary Review of 
the World. 


Seed Facts to be Relied Upon 


The latest catalogue of the seed-growing 
firm of J. H. Gregory & Son, of Marblehead, 
Mass., describes some valuable results 
achieved by this long-established house, in 
which two generations have devoted brains 
and energy to improving squashes, cabbages, 
potatoes, peas and other vegetables. In new 


varieties and old ones this firm has always | 


been found reliable. They have always taken 


great pride in the purity and standard ex- | 


cellence of their seeds and in this respect, as 


well as in fairness of prices, they have an 


enviable reputation. 
catalogue free on request. 


They will send their | 
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The Deaconess Department 


N the unexpected translation of our hon- 
1 ored president, Rev. Dr. William Nast 
Brodbeck, not only the deaconess work in 
Boston, but throughout Methodism, has lost 
a firm friend and valued adviser, and the 
natural question is frequently asked: “ How 
will you be able to withstand this blow?” 

There can be but one answer, anc that one 
born of faith: “ God’s work goes on, though 
the workmen fall.”’ We believe that in 
both this and the temperance work those 
who are left behind, while realizing some- 
thing of what it will mean to have such 
leaders no longer with us for counsel and 
service, will (in accord with what they know 
would be the wish of those who have been 
called away, and inspired by the God in 
whom they trust) rally with even greater 
zeal and devotion to the special emergencies 
and marvelous opportunities of the hour; 
and, with the Divine blessing upon the 
buman effort, the work will *‘ go on.”’ 





DEAR FRIENDS: Requested by members 

of the Deaconess Board in Boston to return 
from the West by way of Cincinnati, to 
make inquiry there concerning the larger 
development of bospital work, I think my 
special word of greeting through the HER- 
ALD (which has heretofore given its readers 
interesting information concerning the Eliz- 
abeth Gamble Deaconess Home and Christ 
Hospital) will be to inform you as a matter of 
encouragement for our own work in Boston 
that not only has the Hospital been able, in 
its eighty beds, to care for a very large num- 
ber of patients, but it has drawn to its serv- 
ice 80 many consecrated and efficient women 
that already it is able to send out several 
trained nurses for district work among the 
poor, as well as to care beautifully for its in- 
door patients. 
- Space will not allow my telling of the 
wonderful privileges of a visit to such a 
blessed centre of Christian activity, but in 
closing I will just add that I fervently hope 
the time may come when the work in Boston 
shall be enlarged, as it so greatly needs to 
be, as the demand for its sweet ministry 
constantly increases. Mary E. LUNN. 


Deaconess Work in Boston 
691-693 Massachusetts Avenue. 
Home Notes 


—— Miss Lunn has been welcomed back to 
the Home after her Western trip,and now 
we find that the urgency of the work is so 
great elsewhere that we must relinquish our 
acting superintendent, Miss Sarah Louise 
Smith, in order that she may go to take 
charge of the De Peyster Sanitarium at 
Verbank, N. Y. Our fervent prayers for large 
success in her new field of work will follow 
her, while we thank God that in Him we are 
one family, even though He calls some of our 
number to fill vacancies in other places. 


—— In this connection, we are grateful to 
note that we hear often from’ many of our 
Training School graduates who are working 
faithfully in the foreign field or in homes of 
their own or elsewhere in our own land. 


—— We are looking for a place in a Chris- 
tian home for an invalid for whom a Baptist 
church can pay $12 a month. She needs 
good food and kind treatment. We want to 
find some one who will take this case, as has 
been expressed, “ for a little money anda 
great deal of love.” 


——A King’s Daughters Uircle of the Con- 
gregational Church in South Braintree is 
sewing for the Hospital. One Friday after- 
noon a number of the ladies came to visit 


us. After seeing the Home and Hospital, 
they went out with the deaconesses to see 
something of the visiting deaconess work. 


—— An old lady, ninety years of age, wants. 
a places in which she may rest and have a 
change of food and care, with Caristian as- 
sociations. She thougnot it would be very 
nice to come to the Deaconess Home for a few 
weeks to board, and we should consider ita 
privilege to have her with us, but our busy 
life and full house will not admit of boarders. 
So it occurred to us that among the Lord’s 
people there might be some one who would 
be glad todo thisin His name. This is the 
old lady referredto inthe December HERALD, 
who sent us a book to give to some one asa 
Christmas present. The book had been given 
to her thirty years ago. 


Training School Notes 


Our readers may remember that in the last 
deaconess number of ZION s HERALD items 
were given concerning the class work in our 
Training School. That practical as well as 
theoretical work isan essential part of such 
training, and is greatly enjoyed by our stu- 
dents, the following incidents will show: — 


— I called, one day, upon a sick woman 
who has been in our care, taking my autoharp 
with me to make an hour pass less slowly for 
her. But I found the mother, who had gone 
out to her work, fearing to leave the door 
open, had locked it, and I could not get in. I 
waited a moment, then rapped at the next 
door, and the lady who opened it kindly 
asked me to come in and wait. It was a clean 
room, though very bare. On the table stood 
two glasses of beer. My heart sank as I saw 
them, and understood the reason for the poor 
look of the room. Two men sat at a table 
smoking. The wife and mother, who had 
admitted me,a busy, tidy little woman, was 
ironing. AsI had never been in their home 
before I felt it would require much tact to 
say anything about the drink. But as I 
chatted with them for a moment, I believe 
the Lord whispered these words to me: 
“Why not let your autoharp speak?” The 
elder man had drank his beer, but the 
younger had pushed his chair away from the 
table. I felt that something must be done. [ 
said to myself, “ You cannot play well 
enough,” and answered myself, “ 1 will do 
my best and trust.” I told them'I had come 
to play for the lady in the next room, and if 
they cared for music I would play for them 
while I waited. In a moment the table was 
cleared, the glasses removed, the young man’s 
beer being set aside untasted. I began by 
playing some familiar old songs, and followed 
them by grand old hymns, ‘‘ Nearer, my God, 
to Thee,” “ W hat a Friend we have in Jesus,” 
and a number of others. How they listened! 
The elder man said, ‘‘ How I wish my mother 
could have heard them. She loved those old 





hymns.” As I sang another he said at its 
close, ‘I remember singing that when I was | 
a little fellow in Sanday-school.”’ So I let the 
music say things I could not, and bring back | 
memories that would perhaps cling to them. | 
After staying as long as | felt I could, lroseto | 
go. They thanked me and asked me if I would 
not come again. This isan opening and I 
hope to accomplish more in the future. 


— A few weeks ago, after Sunday-school, | 
one of the most mischievous of all the schol- 
ars,a little boy who never seemed to think 
seriously of anything, came to me after his 
lesson was over. As he threw his arms 
around my neck, he said: ‘ Won’t you tell 
me something about Jesus? My teacher has 
been talking to me about Him, but I want to 
know more. Will you tell me about Him?” | 
I need not say how giad I was to tell | 





the child “‘something more about Jesus,’’ 


Hospital Notes 


—— Feb. 5 closed the second year of our 
Hospital work. We graduated three nurse 
deaconesees, and on Saturday evening, the 
12th,an informal supper was given to the 
nurses and heads of the departments, includ- 
ing our resident member of the Board and 
the matron of the Home. The nurses were 
presented with black bands for their caps 
(indicating completion of the two years’ 
training), and the pleasure of the evening 
would have been complete had it not been 
for the absence of the superintendent, and 
the thought that the president of our. Board, 
whose heart was ego full of love for this 
department of the work, could never meet 
with us again in the Hospital. He passed 
from labor to reward just the day before the 
second anniversary of the dedication of the 
Hospital. 


—— Our readers will doubtless be inter- 
ested to know something of the work done 
during the two years just closed. With only 
fifteen beds, 146 patients were cared for the 
first year, and 196 the second. Of the whole 
number received during the two years (342) 
but nine died, and as some of these were 
taken in simply to render their closing hours 
more comfortable than could otherwise be 
the case, it will be seen that the death-rate 
of those usually considered as hospital cases 
is very low; and this is especially gratifying 
when the fact is noted that more than two- 
thirds were surgical cases, many of which 
were of a very serious nature. 


—— While congratulating ourselves upon 
these evidences of success, let us not forget 
the vast number of applicants that have been 
turned away for want of more room. 


—— Then, too, we want to acknowledge 
that not only has the Divine blessing upon 
human effort been plainly manifested in the 
restoration of so many, but the tender min- 
istry of Christian nurses has brought com- 
fort and help to many burdened hearts as 
well as to suffering bodies, and this makes 
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even more deplorable the fact that our lim- 
ited capacity obliges us to refuse admission 
toso many who need just the spiritual and 
physical help that could be gladly and effi- 
ciently given if we had more room. 


—— Our faith is strong and courage un- 
daunted to hope for the further development 
of this Christlike ministry when the addi- 
tional generosity of our friends shall make it 
possible. 

—— On Saturday evening, Feb. 26, Mrs. 
J. W. Cushing, treasurer of the Board, enter- 
tained at her home in Brookline the graduate 
nurses, with the head nurse, Miss Walden, 
the superintendent, the acting super!ntend- 
ent, and the principal of the Training School. 





Fall River Deaconess Home 
825 Second Street, Fall River, Mass. 


Home Notes 


— A day’s service in our Home often 
reads like this: After the morning meal and 
the hour of devotion, the workers may be 
seen going in various ways; one preparing a 
lunch for both dinner and supper, as she 
will not return home until late in the even- 
ing. Another must spend the morning 
hours at the hospital. Others are preparing 
for children’s meetings, sewing-schools and 
cottage meetings. Early in the afternoon 
each goes her way for calls, for house-to- 
house work, and the meetings for which 
they have prepared. The return may be at 
tea-time, but more probably at a later hour, 
as there is some meeting at which the dea- 
coness desires to be present, or the sick- 
ness of some one may keep her until the 
break of another day. As they return to the 
Home messages or callers usually await 
them. It may bea friend who has come to 
give an encouraging word, or a needy one in 
search of work, or one who is in distress be- 
cause of hunger or rent not paid. We re- 
member one message: ‘‘A woman has been 
here twice today. When she came first she 
was not sure of the place, and asked if the 
‘deacon women’ lived here.’’ Scarcely was 
this word given when the door: bell again 
rang,and we were asked to meet this in- 
quirer, whose story was that of great need 
because of neglect and sin in earlier years. 
After she was spoken to encouragingly and 
suggestions given whereby she might pro- 
cure work, we were told of another who was 
awaiting a talk with one of “‘ the women.” 
We were met by a man and a little girl. No 
long talk, but a matter of business. ‘I 
came to see if you could give this girl a pair 
of shoes; I have had no work since Thanks- 
giving.” On looking at the child’s shoes we 
took her to the supply closet, where a whole 
pair were found for her. So the days have 
passed into more than three years of service, 
and we know with God’s blessing the work 
will continue to grow. 


—— We are now much interested in a fam- 
ily the mother of which came to the Home 
asking that we assist her in getting her hus- 
band into the hospital. Oa visiting the 
home we found them to be an honest, up- 
right English family of four persons. The 
father has been a great sufferer from throat 
trouble for months, and not having medical 
treatment the disease has affected the eyes so 
that he is almost blind. The children, aged 
respectively twelve and fourteen years, are 
the sole support. Their combined wager, 
$6.12 a week, paid the rent and bought the 
food. But clothes and coal, too, were need- 
ed,and after six months the crisis came, so 
they were obliged to ask for help. The hos 
pital being full, one of our city physicians 
was interviewed, who became interested in 
the family and has so treated the father that 
he is able to be about the house again, and 
says he has never been so happy since the 
day he gave his heart to God as now when 
he is trusting for the day’s supply to come 
in. He so confidently said it made no dit- 
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ference whether it was a bag of coal, or a 
bottle of ointment, or a loaf of bread — 
when the supply was gone the Lord sent 
more. 


——One of our workers exemplified the 
practical part of deaconess work recently, by 
securing two tenements to clean, then going 
into a home where the father had not had 
work for a year,and announcing that she 
had secured work for both father and 
mother. The only hindranc; was that the 
small children could not ba lsft alone, so the 
deaconess cared for them at the Home. At 
the close of the second day the mother had 
enough money for the rent, some coal, and 
flour, of which there was but one quart in 
the house. 


—A great deal of pleasure was afforded 
us in gathering a class of little Hebrew girls 
for the Kitchen Garden. We had some diffi 
culty in making the mothers realize that we 
would teach the children without money, 
and could only convince them of the fact by 
telling them we had no little girls at our 
home, so wanted to teach theirs. The chil- 
dren showed great delight and aptness even 
in the first lesson. 


Providence Deaconess Home 


85 Harrison 8t,, Providence, R. I. 


AN APPEAL, 


The field is so large,and the laborers so 
few, because the wherewithal for their sup- 
port is lacking, that we are prompted to 
appeal to the readers of these columns for 
pledges for the support of one if not of two 
more deaconesses. We are encouraged to 
make this appeai because of the conditional 
offer of $50 made by one outside of our 
denomination and a non resident of this 
city — one who has become interested be- 
cause of his p2rsonal knowledge of work 
accomplished. His interest was unsolicited, 
bat is highly appreciated by us. Tnois man, 
believing in the deaconess work and its 
efficacy and in the need for its enlarzement, 
has pledged $50 out of $250 for an additional 
deaconess, providing the remaining $200 
shall b2 subscribed before June 1. 

Will not our friends rally to subscribe the 
balance needed for one worker, and still 
another one, so that we may have two added 
to our Home after Junel? The pledges 
made may be conditional upon the raising of 
the balance needed. Such pledges or money 
may be forwarded to the superintendent of 
the Home, or to the corresponding secretary, 
Mies M. E. Stewart, 65 Pitman St. 

We hope none will hesitate to offer the 
‘‘ widow’s mite ’’ because more is not at com- 
mand, for the small offerings put together 
will assist greatly in making up the desired 
amount, and will be just as acceptable as the 
larger gifts. But are there not those who 
can give $100, or $50, or $25, or $10 toward the 
furtherance of this work? We are going 
among the masses of this city, whom we are 
seeking to save from moral and spiritual 
degradation by personal effort given to the 
individual by the call, the friendly advice, 
and association of a friend who does all “ for 
Jesus’ sake.”’ 

As the pledges are received they will be 
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noted, or acknowledged through tbis co!- 
umn. Who will be the first to send us the 
glad tidings of another pledge? 


DOES IT PAY? 


We are often asked questions like these 
“Do you think it pays to help these people 
you work among?” ‘ Do you get many of 
them to come into the church,” etc. One 
might ask as well: “Does it pay to preacn 
the Gospel?”’ We say, without hesitation, 
The Lord's work always pays. True it is 
that we come in touch with some on whom it 
seems at times that theeff rtsspent intrying 
to have them live better lives are almost 
useless, but we are glad to say, on the other 
hand, that we find many who are just wait- 
ing to be helped up and out into a knowledge 
of Christ and into a purer, better life. There 
are those who long for the better, higher 
things of life; their miserable tenements an: 
surroundings are distasteful to many of 
them, as unpleasant things are distasteful to 
us who can and do epjoy some of the com- 
forts and luxuries. We visit a great many 
whom we may never be able to get into the 
church, but Christ and His pardoning grace 
are not limited to the church; and to those 
whom we cannot get under the good in 
fluences of the church we can and do tell in 
their wretched homes of the baim in Gilead 
and the Great Physician there. Many a 
beautiful season of prayer and the reading of 
God’s Word have we enjoyed in the midst of 
filth and dreadful surroundings in these — 
not homes — existing places; and when we 
bave had some poor, weary, tired, ditcour- 
aged woman takes us by the hand and say, 
“Ob, [thank you so much for that prayer ”’ 
or for “that kind word,” or “‘ You are the 
only friend I have,” we affirm, It does pay. 
** Cast thy bread upon the waters, for thou 
shalt find it after many days.’’ This passage 
has been proven to us many times. 


WORK AMONG THE CHILDREN. 


Early Jast fall two classes in the Kitchen 
Garden work were started, one class among 
the ltaltian children and another class in an- 
other part of the city, most of the children 
being Catholic. Tnoese two classes have just 
finished the course of twelve lessons in this 
work, which is that of teaching them how to 
do housework properly. These girls all come 
from the very poorest homes, and are taught 
neatness and cleanliness, and also to make 
the housework more of a joy by singing 
songs appropriate to the lesson and work 
they aredoing. Another class has just been 
started among the Jew sh children, who are 
very bright and interesting and eager for 
the lessons. 

Two sewing schools are conducted by the 
deaconesses, one Loyal Temperance Legion, 
and four Junior Leagues. Our work among 
the children is hopeful and encouraging, and 
we trust in this way to reach these dear little 
ones and try and instil into their hearts and 
minds the taste for that which is pure and 
good and holy. 

We have been asking for your money — 
and that we neea badly — and now we ask 
for your earnest prayers and sympathy in 
our work and for us as workers, that we may 


have the likeness of Christ and be a bene- 
diction and blessing to many. 
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REV. A. L. COOPER, D. D. 
REV. J. O. SHERBURN. 


HH second session of the Vermont Con- 
ference was held at Springfield, Vt., 
June 18,1846, Bishop Waugh presiding. It 
must be remembered that this was in the 
palmy days of Vermont, when the population 
was much larger, and the general thrift bet- 
ter, than at any time since. An unusually 
large class — nine members — was admitted 
on trial. Only one of this class now remains. 
Tails one has, by patient, continuous labors 
in the Conference, by an active identification 
with all its interests for more than half a 
century,and by a singularly guileless and 
devoted life, won a place in the affections of 
his brethren and of the whole church which 
but few ever attain. Maltitudes on every 
hand rise up to call him blessed. 

Seventy-four years ago, March 14, 1824, on 
a farm in Rochester, Vt., Dr. Cooper was 
bern to godly, frugal, industrious parents. 
Here, after the manner of Vermont farmer 
boys, be spent his early years, having only 
such advanteges as the common schools and 
a home and community of more than aver- 
age intelligence furnished. Here young 
Alanson learned those lessons of persistent 
industry, simple sincere piety, and thorough 
integrity which have borne their priceless 
truitage in all these later years. 

Jast over the hill south of his homs was a 
neighborhood called Jerusalem. Here God’s 
people were wont to gather for worship in 
their school-house. At one of these meet- 
ings young Cooper caught a view of Him 
who taketh away the sins of the world as 
his present Saviour. Many hearts have been 
thrilled as our brother has told in the gath- 
erings of God’s people how he walked out of 
that school-house as into a new universe of 
light, beauty and glory. In that new, bright 
realm he has since walked; and though some 
mornipgs have had their dew of tears, and 
some evenings their threatening shades, for 
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him the sun has not declined nor the moon 
ceased to give her light. 

Early moved to exhort men to ssek his 
Saviour, Dr. Cooper was soon drawn into the 
ministry, and commenced his regular work 
in the town of Warren in 1846. Though 
lacking the advantages of school training, 
he soon won his way to the hearts and the 
confidence of his people, and from that time 
to the present has been in the work with 
hardly a month’s respite. 

After twelve years of labor in Vermont he 




















REV. A. L. COOPER, D. D. ~ 


located, in order to avail {himself of school 
advantages, at Evanstoa, Ill., but there he 
was nearly all the time ia the active work, 
serving different churches within reach of 
the school. Some years ago his Aima Mater 
gave him the degree of D. D. 

After two years he returned to Vermont, 
and since that time has been every day in 
the active work, thus baving given a full 
| half-century of service in his native State. 

| In this respect, as in one other, he is the rec- 
| ord- breaker in his Conf« rence, having served 
| in ite ministry fity years, and three tuil 
terms (twelve year+) in the presiding elder- 
| ship. Inthe. General Conference of 1868, at 
Chicago, he with Bennett Katon, P. P. Ray, 
and I, Luce represented Vermont. Not shirk- 
| ing its labors, Dr. Cooper has shared well in 
tbe honors of his Conference; and now, after 
fifty-two years of laborious service, he who 
| began as a frail and untrained youth seems 
| well able to give the church ten years more 
| of his best work. 
| As @ preacher reverent, Scriptural, ener- 
| getic, sometimes magnetic, often rapturous, 
| always tender and persuasive, it has seemed 
| patural for him to present the compassionate, 
| mighty, divine Saviour to his fellow-men. 
| Hence his ministry bas not lacked fruit 
| either in the material or spiritual upbuilding 
| of the church. Like aimost all public men, 
| the occasion has often wonderfully drawn 
him out, and the inspiration of the Almighty 
| has many times rested marvelously upon 
| him. At camp: meetings, in revival services, 
and at the holy communion wonderful help 
| has been granted him. 

In his associations with his brethren of the 
| ministry and the quarterly conferences he 
| bas ever been considerate and courteous; and 

while holding thorough and pronounced con- 
victions he has always been a man of peace. 
Longer in the cabinet of the Conference than 
| any other man, and having to do with the 
| appointments of all his brethren for many 
| years, harily a man can be found who will 
| Suggest a case where any one has been 
wronged or hindered in advancement by Dr. 
Cooper. 

Singularly favored in his home life, with 

| two cultured daughters who are the worthy 
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helpers of honored Methodist ministers, and 
in charge of a loyal and appreciative church, 
he is hymning a glad Te Deum while the 
whole church of God in Vermont greets with 
blessings and Godspeeds thie faithful herald 
of the coming King. 


OUR SAINT JOHN 
REV. ALFRED J. HOUGH. 


From all her mountain-land of living springs, 
For fifty years of splendid service gone, 
The Conference of Vermont to Cooper brings 
This greeting from her heart — To OUR 
SAINT JOHN! 


And should he shrink from bearing such a 
name, 
Perfumed by aJl the winds of Paradise, 
Or wonder whence his right to wear it came, 
The church, with reverent heart, at once 
replies: 


Thou hast been near the Man of Galilee, 
And on His bosom leaned at eventides; 

His glory beaming from thy face we see, 
The accent of His voice in thine abides. 


From heights of bright transfiguration down 

To mountain bases, sad with human need, 

For fifty years thy way has been; the crown 

Is thine, well won, inwrought with Christ- 
like deed. 


No low ambition ever moved thy feet, 
Or selfish motive held thy heart in thrall, 
For serving others was to thee more sweet 
Than being served, and thou hast served 
us all. 


To see thee break for hearts the living bread, 
Or mingle with the busy world abroad, 
Men in the silence of their souls have said: 
“That man has learned him how to live 
with God.” 


Thou bast been shielded from the passing 
blight 
Of error’s chill and doubt’s uncertainty; 
The upper room at Pentecost had height, 
The cross, deep set, had depth enough for 
thee. 


Thy ‘‘Glory!”’ born of joys too deep to bear, 

Sang like an angel from the heavenly choir 

Through longing souls, in the deep hush of 
prayer; 

Thy ‘ Hallelujahs”’ set the church on fire. 


When we have heard thee preach, rich with 
love’s dower, 
Or talk with God about His kingdom, thou 
Hast shown us, later born (oh, for more 
power!), 
What Methodism was and may be now. 


Thou couldst have gone out from us, laying 
claim 
To sanctity above us, every one, 
But thy life showing loyalty’s clear flame, 
We love thee for the things thou hast not 
done. 


There have been who have stood majestic, 
tall, 
Amidst our brotherhood, strong men and 
true, 
But thou hast been the best beloved of all, 
The whitest, sweetest soul we ever knew. 


We hail thee, our Saint John! 
yet 
Amidst the sweet green hills where thou 
hast taught, 
Lest in our narrow ranges we forget 
How near like Christ the human may be 
wrought. 


Tarry thou 


Pass through our homes, our temples, breath- 
ing prayer, 
Telling the sweetest story ever told, 
Giving that benediction everywhere, 
Ot * little children, love,’’ like John of old. 


White River Junction, Vt. 
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NOTES FROM THE MOTHER- 
LAND 
“ VERAX.” 


DR. MOULTON: AN APPRECIATION, 


NE of England’s greatest scholars and 
QO sweetest saints has just gone home. 
A great light has been quenched in the 
Methodist firmament. The foremost man — 
the crown and flower —of our church, the 
prince of culture, the finest specimen, per- 
heps, we ever had of a gentleman, a Chris- 
tian, and a scholar, has passed “ behind the 
vail.” On the morning of February 5, the 
great headmaster of Leys School, Cam- 
bridge, was at his post, cheerful and gay, 
teaching his classes of boys with epirit and 
humor; but in the afternoon, returning 
home after a quiet stroll in tbe country, the 
angel of death met him with a message from 
the heavenly shore. ‘*God’s finger touched 
him and he slept.’ Without a lingering 
groan the great life ebbed out and passed to 
the painless land. 

Dr. Moulton’s attainments were brilliant, 
and great was his renown, but we mourn 
more because of what he was as a Christian 
than what he accomplished as scholar, 
statesman orauthor. His was a radiant life. 
The special feature of his character was its 
lovableness. It was the heart of the saint 
rather than the head of the scholar that 
made him such an attraction. 

“ The best things that the best believed 
Were in his face so kindly writ, 
The faithless, seeing him, conceived 
Not only heaven, but hope of it.” 

Pre-eminently Dr. Moulton was a man of 
sympathy. He dwelt in “the low vale of 
humble love,’’ and seemed to breathe wher- 
ever he went the benediction of St. John: 
“ Little children, love one another.’”’ Rev. 
George G. Findlay, classical tutor, Heading- 
ley College, writes: ‘‘He might have said, 
though in his exceeding self- forgetfulness 
he scarcely would have said, ‘ Write me as 
one who loved his fellow-men;’ and there 
was returned to his own bosom Jn Jater years 
a meed of universaland unqualified regard 
such as few men in any community enjoy.” 


It was this quality of truse-toned sympathy | 


that made him the confidant of Anglican 
dignitaries, of his brethren inthe ministry, 
of laymen representing every shade of 


political and theological opinion, not..ex- | 
cepting the students of his college and the | 
if ever @ man among us | 


boys of his school. 
earned the benediction of peacemaker, that 
man was William Fiddian Moulton. 
not be generally known that when one of 
the most serious differences threatened to 
rend our church, his sweet reasonableness 
and unique influence contributed greatly to 
peace and unity. Intense as was his loyalty 
to Methodism, no minister among us hada 
wider or more intiuential circle of friends 
outside his own communion; he was con 
su'ted by men representing every variety of 
interest. Authors sent him their books in 
manuscript before publishing, and his im- 
primatur was the determining thing before 
volume or scheme was launched. Dr. Moul 
ton’s devotional life was marked. The Bible 
was more to him than the richest mine of 
study; it was the chief source that sweet- 
ened and satisfied his better nature. And 
prayer was a real sacrament. Every week 


— though crowds of work pressed upon. bim; 


— it was his wont to travel from Cambridge 
to London, a distance of fifty miles; to com- 
duct a prayer-meeting at the Mission House, 
so intense was his interest in the kingdom 
of God and his faith that prayer was the 
supreme means to extend it. 

His study, we are told, had an air of sanc- 
tity about it, and the Doctor was at his best 
when, at meetings to encourage the deepen- 
ing of the spiritual life, he poured out from 
sanctified mind and heart encouraging coun- 
sels to his brethren to climb with him the 
holy hill. 


It may | 
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Mr. Percy Bunting, editor of the Uontem- 
porary Review, and an attached friend of 
Dr. Moulton, says: “The only defect his 
character had was that it was fiawless.’’ 
Like Spurgeon he might have said: ‘“‘ You 
may write my life across the sky; [ have 
nothing to conceal.’”’ This saintly feature of 
Dr. Moulton’s character was not in mere 
contemplativeness; it was intensely active, 
positive, evangelistic. Boys in large num- 
ber were impressed by his example, and 
some of the best supporters of the “ forward 
movement ’”’ today are those who sat as 
scholars at his feet,as the Leysian Mission 
and Bermondsey Settlement testify. He 
belfeved in “new departures,” and in his 
own district (although refusing the position 
of chairman, or bishop) was the inspiring 
factor of evangelical Christianity. 

Dr. Moulton’s intellectual genius and 
achievements secured for him world wide 
fame. It is no exaggeration to say he was 
the ablest and ripest scholar Methodism ever 
produced, and outside his own communion 
he was regarded “as one of the greatest 
scholars in England.” I remember hearing 
it said, when the Revised Version of the New 
Testament was published, es a remark made 
by one of the revisers, and he an Anglican, 
that “‘tbe ablest and most valuable member 
of the committee was Dr. Moulton.” As 
long as the world lasts his work as expressed 
in the Revised Version of the New Testament 
will live, and be remembered with gratitude. 

Dr. Moulton’s natural gifts were supple- 
mented by a supreme respect for duty and 
hard work. Dr. Westcott, Bishop of Dur- 
ham, says: ‘‘No labor was too great if he 
could contribute anything to the complete- 
ness of another’s work. The sense of thor- 
oughness in the work itself was his reward, 
though the workman was unnoticed. It was 
in vain to protest, as I often did, against 
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what I held to be an excess of care in the 
fulfilment of his share ia our common task, 
He could not be satisfied with anything 
which he felt able to improve or to make 
more sure.” Moulton was a slave to toil. 
As his old schoolfellow, Judge Waddy, says: 
* His chief genius was ‘the infinite capacity 
for taking paixs.’”’ If there was one thing 
Dr. Moulton hated as sin itself, it was lezi- 
ness. Speaking once to a young Wesleyan 
minister who had consulted him about his 
appointment, he said: “There is only one 
man in the Methodist ministry whom I 
should like to see miserable. That is the idle 
man. I should like him to be thoroughly 
miserable every day of his life — until he 
begins to work.’’ Those who came under 
the spell of his influence were inspired to 
study. Even dullards were, by a strange 
witchery, coerced into enthusiasm. Beauti- 
ful was his saying: ‘“‘The backward boy ts 
the teacher’s opportunity.” How far Dr. 
Moulton s teaching and example have in- 
spired thousands of boys and young men to 
highest things only eternity will reveal. 
England as yet, and Methodism in. particu 
lar, is in the springtim: of Dr. Moultons 
sowing. His work will never die. 


HERESY HUNTING. 


* Dr. Beet’s book, “The Last Things,” in 
which he discu-ses the second coming of 
Christ and the future punishment of sin, is 
regarded, by a small section of English 
Methodists, heterodox! Committees have 
sat and much eloquence has been aired. 
Seven men were appointed to meet the 
author to consider what changes were need- 
ful in the book. Iam certain Dr. Beet will 
not submit to any important alterations. 
His main points are: 1 The New Testament 
teaches the utter and final ruin of the con- 
demned in the great day. 2. It does not 
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Rev. W. A. Dunnett, a Man Whose Good Work Is 


Widely Known --- He Relates Events in His 
| Career of General Interest. 





Throughout Canada, from the western 
| boundary of Ontariotothe Atlantic Ocean, 
| there is no name more widely known in tem- 
perance and evangelistic work than that of 
Rev. W. A. Dunnett. Mr. Dunnett has been 
the Grand Vice-Councillor of Ontario and 
Quebec in the Royal Templars, and so popu- 
iar is he among the members ofthe order 
that in Montreal there isa Royal Templars 
council named “ Dunnett Council” in his 
bonor. For more than ten years Mr. Dun- 
nett has been going from place to place pur- 


series of gospel temperance meetings inde- 


of his fellows. 
month’s ago in connection with his work he 
dropped into the Record office for a little 
visit with the editor. During the conversa- 
tion the Record ventured to remark that his 
duties entailed an enormous amount of hard 
work. To this Mr. Dunnett assented, but 
added that in his present physical condi- 
| tion he was equal to any amount of hard 
work. But it was not always so, he said, 
and then be gave the writer the following 
little personal history, with permission to 
make it public. He said that for the mw 
} iageee years he had been greatly troubled 

ith a pain inthe region of his heart, from 
| which he was unable to get any relief. At 
| times it was a dall, heavy pain, at others 
| sbarp and severe. Oftentimes it rendered 
him unfit for his engagements, and at all 
times it made it difficult to move. His 
t ble was always visible to the public and 

quently when conducting service he 
| would give out and doctors had to be called 
| in toattend him. This occurred to him in 
| the Yonge St. Church, Toronto; the Baptist 
Church, Woodstock, N. B.; the Methodist 
Charch, Carleton Place, Ont. On another 
occasion while preaching to an audience of 
2,500 people in the Franklin St. Congrega- 





pendently, but always laboring for the good | 
While in Smith’s Falis a few | 


| 
| 


| 





From the Smith's Falls Record. 


tional Church, at Manchester, N. H. Five 
doctors bad arrived and were in attendance 
before he regained consciousness. In all 
these cities and towns the newspapers freely 
mentioned his affliction at the time. Mr. 
Dunnett said he had consulted many physi- 
cians, though he said, to be entirely fair, he 
had never been any great length of time un- 
der treatment by any one doctor because of 
his itinerant mode of life. In the early part 
of the summer of 1896; while in Brockville 
assisting the pastor of the Wall St. Method- 


suing his good work, sometimes assisting | ist Church in evangelistic services, he was 
resident ministers, sometimes conducting a | speaking of bis trouble to a friend who urged 
| him to try Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills, and 


next day prevented him with a dozen boxes. 
**T took the pills,” said Mr. Dunnett, “ and I 
declare to you I am a well man today. I used 
to worry a great déal over the pain about my 
heart, but that is all gone now, and I feel like 
anew man.” Allthis the reverend gentle- 
man told in a simple conversational way, and 
when it was suggested that he let it be 
known, he rather demurred, because, as he 
put it, ‘‘ 1am almost afraid to say I am cured 
and yet there is no man enjoying better 
health today than I do.” 

At that time, at Mr. Dunnett’s request, his 
statement was only published locally, but 
now writing under date of Jan. 2ist, from 
Fitchburg, Mass., where he has been con- 
ducting a very successful series of evangelist- 
ic meetings, he says: ‘“‘ I had held back from 
bye | in regard to my health, not because 
I had forgott but, because it seemed too 
good to be t that the old time pain had 
gone. lL cannot.say whether it willever re- 
turn, but lean certeinty say it haewot troub- 
led me for months, and I am in better health 
than I have been for years. I have gained 
in flesh, bence in weight. I would prefer 
not to say anything about my appetite; like 
the poor, it is ever with me. Yes, I attribute 
my good health to Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills, 
and you have my consent to use the fact.” 
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teach they will ever sink into unconscious- 
ness. 3. It does not teach the endless per- 
manence of human consciousness. 4. Nor 
does it teach the endless suffering of the lost. 
All else God has reserved for Himself. 

It is just possible we have reached a crisis 
in our theological history. The only pun- 
ishment which can be inflicted on Professor 
Beet is dismissal from his chair; for mere 
censure would be useless and ridiculous. 
This being so, the only meaning of this pros- 
ecution is that it is an effert to drive him 
away. Of course only the Conference can do 
this. There is, therefore, a plain issue before 
our ministers. Is our church to announce to 
the world that it is no place for a man who 
holds views like his? 1 have tested minis- 
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terial opinion very widely, and the result, 
as with one voice, is favorable to Beet. 
From a heap of correspondence here are two 
samples. A gifted author writes: “‘{ do not 
think Dr. Beet bas much to tear if he is only 
brave enough to stand firmly by his find- 
ings, and allow neither committees nor con- 
science to wheedle him out of them;” and 
one of our most popular preachers says: “ We 
really must not let such a Bible scholar be 
humilated because he gives fearlessly the re- 
sults of his studies. We must have liberty 
on such points. A somewhat prominent lay- 
man told me the other day he thought Beet 
should be made to leave his chair. The lay- 
man admitted he had not read the book! ” 
Speaking gravely, Dr. Beet is fighting for 
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the liberty of shaping our Methodist beliefs 
according tothe teaching of the Bible. It 
remains to be seen whether the Methodist 
preachers will stand by him. 


No Pleasure, Because No Health. 


No interest in the things of life, or indeed 
in any of life’s pleasures. Such is the daily 
lament of thousands because of some disease, 
the conditions being that of utter weakness 
and prostration. The most skillful treat- 
ment is necessary for the cure of such dis- 
eases; the ordinary practitioner is not equal 
to it. It is Dr. Greene, 34 Temple Place, 
Boston, Mass., the most successful physician 
inthe world in the cure of disease, to whom 
you should write about your case. You can 
consult him free,and he will write you his 
opinion and advice free. 
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The Wanamaker History Club 


means something to you as to every one who hopes to keep abreast of the times 


It isn’t necessary to emphasize the importance and interest of historical study. Great writers have done that for us. 


They 


agree that ‘ history is the central study of all human studies, capable of enriching and illumining all the rest’ They tell us that 


‘* history alone gives us the very training required for real life.” 
versal historg, the history of particular countries 


OUR CLUB OPENS THE WAY 


RIDPATH’ 
HISTORY 
OFTHE 


WORLD 





Kvery one knows that this is an expensive subscription work. 
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Philadelphia 


Inclosed find $1 for membership in the His- 
tory Club. Send set to address below. 1 agree 
to pay balance in 15 monthly payments. 


Name.. 


Tuey turtner admonish us that * without clear knowledge of uni- 
- even our own — cannot be rightly understood.” 


by which many heretofore excluded can now secure at half price 
and on small monthly payments that incomparable work. 













JOHN WANAMAKER 
New York 










It cost for plates and engravings over $250 000. More than 50,- 


000 sete have already been sold at prices ranging from $48 t> $175, according to binding — beyond the reach of very many intelligent 


people for whom Dr. Ridpath wrote, and who would most higniy prize the volumes. 


The work was popular, but the price not in ac- 


cord with the Wanamaker idea. We agreed to sel) $150,000 worth of this subscription edition so as to cut the price in half for our 


public. 


Half 
Price 





ONE DOLLAR 


We organized the Wanamaker History Ciuv to conduct the distribution. 


is delivered at once. 


Members agreeing to pay fifteen monthly payments as 


follows: 
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whole eight-volume set 


Little 
Payments 








For the Cioth- bound ~~ $1 50a month; for the Half-Rassia, which we recommend as far more durable and attractive, §2 a 


month; for sumptuous Full- 


orocco, $2 50 a month. 


he edition though large is limited, and the sets at les: than half price have of course been going very fast, and the Club will 
close without notice wnen the edition is exhausted. Members may resign and return the volumes within ten days and Olub fee 


will be refunded. We deliver free where our wagons run, but cannot pay freignt or express charges. 


THE AUTHOR AND THE WORK 


John Olark Ridpath, LL D., the eminent scholar, writer, and thinker, put | 

a liretime of study and labor into propess his History of the World. The 

« illustrations aad plates. 

There are EIGHT MASSIVE VOLUMES, 6,500 large doubie-column pages, the 
octavo books of 500 pages. 
chronological and genealogical charts; race plates and race charts, in 12 
colors, engr.vings and re prodactions from origi.als by the great masters 
American art, illustrate and enforce the text an4 form 
the greatest gallery of historical pictures ever brought together. 

Every important name and event since the world began is adequatel 
treated Every nation and every race, existiag or extinct, ancient, ,.nedi- 
@valand modern, receive due description. Remarkably complete indices 
bri g every pame and ‘act within ready finding. 


publishers invested a fortune ia t 


equivalent of 30 ordina 


of European an 


Nearly 4,000 maps, 





Equal space is given to describing the real life of the plain people 
makers of bistory are portrayed as full 
Partone is Mankind; Part two, Nations. 
the former at ali; none treats the latter as fully or successfully. 


Dr. Ridpath’s literary style is peculiarly graphic, graceful and fascinat- 
—_.- Open a volume atrandom, yoar interest is immediately enlisted, and 
other days live agaia in tne author’s moving word-pictures 

This is notan old editioa, but is fresh from the printer's and down to 
date, inclading such recent even’s as th- wars between China and Japan, 
Greece and Turkey, Spa:n and Ouoa, the Queen's Jubilee, etc., etc. 

The plays of Shakespeare do not su 
path’s History of the World overtops all other histories. 


0 other general history covers 


ass other dramas more than Rid- 


President McKinley and ex-President Harrison heartily endorse and recommend Ridpath’s History of the World. 80 do 
more than 500 college presidents and professors, thinkers, statesmen, and critice. 


Large open type, careful printing, heavy super-calendared paper,and strong and beautiful binding, make the books me- 


chanically just right. 
Sample pe 


with colored plate, illustrations testimonials, and full information free on request. 


Send or bring your dollar to either store. 


Philadelphia 
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Dedication at Lyndonville, Vt. 


HK writer supposed that some one pres- 
ent at the dedication would write up 
this interesting event for the HERALD, but 
it seems that no one took thetrouble. In the 
winter of 1878-’79 a little struggling band of 
Methodists at Lyndonville dedicated a sma!! 
** chapel,’”’ which was neat aud tidy and cen- 
trally located, and which answered their 
purpose well for many years. But for severe! 
years past the building has seemed unsuit- 
able for their growing wants, and the sub- 
ject of a new church edifice has been unceas- 
ingly agitated for the past four years. Agi- 
tation resulted in education, as always, and 
the present fine and commodious building, 
which is a credit to the local society and the 
denomination at large, is the outcome of long 
and arduous efforts. Most of the money war 
raised by Pastor Johnson and wife, thougno 
the Ladies’ Aid Society had been accumulat- 
ing a fund for repairs or rebuilding for half 
a dozen years or more. Five hundred doi- 
lars came from this source. 

The building committee was composed of 
Rev. W. C. Johnson and Messrs. G. G. Mor- 
rison, J. 8. Butler, B. G. Morrison, Thomas 
Bean, Jos. W. Spencer, H. L. Parker, and 
A. H. Hicks. The plans were secured from 
Architect F. M. Davidson, of Newport, and 
the scheme provided for the incorporation of 
the original chapel witno the new edifice. 
The old building was lengthened nine feet, 
and an ell, 27x23, was built on the south side 
for a lecture-room and kitchen. The old 
roof was torn off, and a new aud higher roof 
placed over the whole, while a tower of 
graceful proportions was erected at the inter- 
section of the ell and main part. The main 
entrance and vestibule is through this tower, 
the audience-room being on the left and the 
lecture-room on the right. The auditorium 
was rearranged by constructing a pulpit al- 
cove on the north side, and then placing the 
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Rev. H. P. Cushing, Mrs. J. W. Nelson, Mrs. 
Aaron Twombly, Carlos Parker, and George 
H. Smalley. These windows are beautiful in 
both design and execution, and harmoniz> 
well with the coloring of the interior of the 
editice. Mr. H.L. Parker, one of the local 














REV. W. C. JOHNSON. 
Pastor Lyndonville Uburch., 


merchants and a member of the choir, wired 
the church at his own expense, and handsome 
electroliers radiate brilliant electric light to 
every part of the building. 

The de‘ticatcry «xercises took place on 
Wednisday, Feb. 2, the sermon being 
preached by Rav. Edgar M. Smith, D. D., 
principal of Montpelier Ssminary. Accord- 
ing to all accounts this was a masterpiece on 
the part of the preacher, and well prepared 
the way for the impreesive dedication serv 
ice which was conducted by Presidine Elder 
Hami''o PETLAW. 
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METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, LYNDONVILLE, VT. 


seats in the form of a semicircle. The seat- 
ing capacity is thus enlarged, and the lect- 
ure-room is placed within range of the pul- 
pit. The seats are all opera chaire, adjustable, 
with hat-racks underneath. They are of 
handsome veneered elm, finished in natural. 
A raised platform for the choir is placed in 
the northeast corner, and around this plat- 
form and the altar there is a brass railing 
with accompanying draperies. New pulpit 
and choir chairs have been provided, and 
the pulpit has been renovated and made to 
harmonize with the rest of the furniture. 
There are five elegant memorial windows, 
being donated in memory of the following: 


Rev. E. A. Noble, assistant superintendent | 
of the Methodist Episco,al Hospital in 
Brooklyn, writes: “One of the mort wel- 
come v‘s'tors to the sick in this Hospital 
during the last year has been ZION’s HER- | 
ALD For variety, bigh spirituality and 
cburch loyalty it has no saperior among our 
church papers. It has spoken a word of en- 
couragement to our Hospital workers, and a | 
word of comfort to our sick guests; it would | 
be impossible to overestimate ite influence | 
in connection with the religious exercises of | 
the Hospital, and we desire to off-r our sip- | 
cere thanks for the gift of the paper through | 
these many weeks.”’ 


‘ 
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THE CONFERENCES 


EAST MAINE CONFERENCE 
Bucksport District 


West Tremont. — A good degree of interest has 
been awakened all over this charge through th. 
earnest efforts of the pastor, Rev. A. D. Moore, 
and his band of faithful workers. At the Centre 
ten have made a move towards the kingdom and 
are making very good progress in the way. In- 
crease in attenglance on all the services is mani- 
fest. 


South West Harbor.—The report at the third 
quarterly conference on this charge shows prog- 
ress on various lines. Since September last g 
neat and commodious parsonage has been built 
and finished throughout, costing $1,150. Feb. 9, 
the pastor, Rev. D. H. Piper, and family moved 
in, after having enjoyed a most delightful house- 
warming, in which many took part. The success 
of this enterprise is due very largely to the push 
and persistency of the pastor, backed by afew 
who realized the need of a home for the preacher. 
Their efforts have been signally blessed, and a)! 
are happy over the outcome. 


At Manset an Epworth League with twenty-six 
members has been organized; also a Junior 
League with a present membership of ten and 
good prospect of growth. Good interest is mani- 
fested at all parts of the charge. 

Calais, Knight Memorial.—In a note received 
from the pastor, Rev. S. A. Bender, recently, he 
says: ‘“‘Am inthe midst of special services, and 
have had four conversions. I believe that we are 
about to have a gracious revival. We have $150 
in sight for benevolences, and shall bring it up 
to $200 at least.” 

Machias.— The reports at the fourth quarterly 
conference show that the year has been one of 
marked success. Ten have been received into 
full membership and seven on probation. The 
interest in Sunday-school and League work, both 
Senior and Junior, is excellent. The average 
attendance for the last quarter in the Sunday- 
school] shows the largest in the history of the 


cei More 


and You 


Gel Less 


Why is it every sarsaparilla 
which tries to sell itself, ranges 
itself against Ayer’s as the stand- 
ard? Why is it that all have to 
offer extra inducements — bigger 
bottles, fancy wrappers, cheaper 
price—anything, everything, but 
tha one inducement of quality ? 


Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilia 


has never been equaled by any 
cheap imitation of it, and quality 
tells, just as blood tells. 


It is the Standard. 


“T have sold Ayer’s Sarsaparilla for more 
than twenty-five years, and have never 
heard anything but words of praise from 
my customers ; not a single complaint has 
ever reached me. A preparation must 
possess great merit to maintain such a repu- 
tation. I believe your sarsaparilla to be 
the best blood purifier that has ever been 
introduced to the general public. I often 
hear other manufacturers say that this is 
“as good as Ayer’s,” but no one ever yet 
bh it said that Ayer’s was “as good” as 
any other kind. They always set Ayer's u 
as the standard of ,excellence."—& F. . 
Boyce, Duluth, Minn 
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school. The amount of earnest, faithful work 
accomplished by this society along financial lines 
is certainly commendable. 

East Machias.— The year now closing has been 
one of marked success with this church —7 hav- 
ing been baptized, 8 received into full member- 
ship, and 6 on probation; while improvements on 
church and parsonage property have been made 
to the amount of $410. Good interest prevails in 
all departments of the work, both here and at 
Whiting, another part of this charge, where 5 
have been baptized and 4 received into full mem- 
bership. Notwithstanding the church was closed 
for eight weeks during the fall months on account 
of diphtheria being in the place, a good interest 
is manifest, and the prospect that all financial 
claims will be met in full is good. 

Surry. — A correspondent in a local paper 
writes the following item concerning the pastor 
of our church at this place: “‘ Rev. E. W. Belcher 
is critically ill. He has been in poor health fora 
long time, but has struggled hard to keep up and 
continue his pastoral work. The principal 
trouble appears to be heart disease and a general 
breaking down. Heis now confined to his bed 
and requires the closest attention.’’ The fore- 
going is substantiated by a letter received from 
Mrs. Belcher, who says that though very low his 
symptoms are a little more hopeful. We be- 
speak prayers for this family. The work has 
been going well, and at Hast Bluehill especially a 
marked degree of interest has been awakened and 
everything points to a good work being accom- 
plished by our church in that locality. N. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE 
Concord District 


Ashland.— This church is the recipient ofa 
beautiful communion service, the gift of a Mr. 
Brown, of Philadelphia, who had also given #100 
toward the building fund. The ladies have put 
in the electric fixtures to light the audience- 
room. A Sunday evening meeting is to be opened. 
Everything is moving well, with good indica- 
tions of success. Rev. J.A. Bowler gives all the 
attention to this work he can, consistent with the 
larger charge at Plymouth. 

Benton. — Several have expressed a desi-e to 
live a Christian life. The evening meetings are 
largely attended. They have been held in a 
school-house for a long time, but all at once, as 
the religious interest was increasing, the board 
of education, two to one, announced that they 
could not grant the use of the house any longer. 
This is a disappointment, but the people went at 
once to private houses that were opened to them, 
and no doubt the work of God will move forward. 
They are fearfully slow about the pastor’s sup- 
port — less than half of a small claim paid within 
two months of Conference. They may get the 
full amount, but we fear not. Rev. A. G. Smith 
is the faithful toiler in this field. 


Swiftwater is under the care of the same pas- 
tor. They have good congregations when the 
weather is suitable for the people to get out, and 
the pastor’s work is enjoyed by all. His return 
is earnestly desired. 

Lisbon. — The Preachers’ Meeting and League 
Convention held here were excellent. Quite a 
number of the pastors were unable to be present, 
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some being detained by sickness or funerals, and 
some by the distance and scarcity of funds. Still 
there was a fair attendance and very good inter- 
est. Several brethren took their examinations 
under the direction of Mr. Howard. The League 


Convention was well attended and very interest- | 


ing. The reports showed that the chapters are 
alive and active. The papers read deserve much 
praise. The evening address by Rev. G. H. Spen- 
cer was in harmony with the subject, ‘‘ Good, 
Better, Best.’’ 


Woodsville.— Harmony prevails, the interest 
increases, finances are in good condition, and 
spiritual matters are improving. The Sunday- 
school is doing well. -The Epworth League is 
active. The people unanimously ask the reap- 
pointment of Rev. R. T. Wolcott for the third 
year. 

North Haverhill.—This has been a good year. 
The pastor, Rev. J. R. Dinsmore, has been very 
active. The repairs on the church amount to 
nearly $1,000, most of which will be paid before 
Conference. The pastor, as his own evangelist, 
held meetings for a month, and several were 
soundly converted. The church was greatly 


helped. Some who have never been active are | 


now very earnest. The outlook ia good. Of course 
they desire the pastor’s return another year. We 
shouldn't expect anything else. 

Conference will soon be here. Let every benev- 
olent collection be taken. See if all statistical 
blanks cannot be filled. Do your best to get your 
share of the missionary debt. We hope pastoral 
claims will be fully met. Get the new converts 
on probation, if possible. Get the unsaved con- 


verted. Let the year close with every department | 


in full activity. B. 
N. E. SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 
New Bedford District 
West Dennis.— Rev. J. T. Docking gave a fine 
lecture on a trip “From Boston to Rome, 
Thursday, March 3. The lecture was illustrated 
by over 125 rare and beautiful views. 


” 


Wellfieet.— Evangelistic services have been 
held in this church, conducted by Miss Elisabeth 
Tobey. A memorial service for the late Frances 
E. Willard was held recently, and was addressed 
by Miss Tobey. 


Sandwich.— The W. F. M. 8. gave a missionary 


tea at the home of Mrs. P. T. Brown, Feb. 24. It 
proved to be a very pleasant occasion. | 
Orleans.— The local comment on Rev. C. W. 


Ruoff’s lecture on ‘‘ The Making of a Man” shows 


it to be of the best: ‘Just sparkled all the way | 


through with the 
truth.”’ 


brightest jewels of wit and 


Middleboro. — Friday evening, Feb. 25, a large 
audience listened to the concert by the church 
choir. Mrs. G. Grant Leonard was directress. 
Miss Millicent Lovell gave select readings. 

Fall River, Brayton Memorial Church. — Rev. 
R. M. Wilkins has a unanimous invitation to 
return for the fifth year. 

Fall River, Summerfield Church.— This church 
building took fire on Monday, Feb. 28, in the 
afternoon, and for a time the blaze was very 
threatening. The firemen arrived promptly and 
prevented a more serious fire. As it was, the wal! 











soap 


you give 


boiling 


=~? 


rinsing, 


There’ 


» The ‘‘rub” inone hand, and the effect 
H/ of it in the other. 
‘ad. ’—isn't it: 
health, if 


s the rub.” ..., 


Good design for a 
2? Question of 
nothing else, ought to make 
up this wearing washboard 


| rubbing with soap, and take up the sen- 
sible way of washing with Pearline—soaking, 
The washboard rubbing, done 


in the midst of soiled clothes and tainted steam is harmful to 


any woman. 


If you think it isn't, you'd better think again. s0 


the building is covered by insurance. 


| Coleman, 


gun which lasted four weeks. 
| was greatly quickened in spiritual life, and over 
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FREE. 


We direct special attention to the following 
remarkable statements : 

The late Rey. W. E. Penn, 
the noted Evangelist, to Mrs. 
7: H. Watson, New Albion, 

Y.: 


Dear Madame: I recom- 
y mend the Moore treatment, 
Z have tried it, and know it to 
~be just what he says it is: 
was cured by it, and have 
remained so eight years; 
Ehave known of many others 
being cured of the very 
worst cases. By all means 
ate Ve , get it. Yours truly, W. EL 
PENN, Eureka Springs, Ark., May 24, ’94. 

Am 72 years old, suffered : 
from Catarrh over 25 years, 
was almost entirely deaf. 
Four years ago used Aerial 











Medication, which I regard 
one of the most useful dis- 
coveries of this age. Since 
| have suffered but little. My 


| hearing was and is still re- 
stored, can hear ordinary con- 
versation and preaching. Rev. 
Dr. Potter, of this city, has 
been signally blessed by this 
treatment in the cure of throat eZ 
affection.—Rev. C. R. Pattison, Eustis, Fla. 


| Deaf Forty Years. 


Had Catarrh in a very bad 
form forty years, which 
greatly affected my eyes, al- 
most entirely destroyed my 
hearing, was confined to the 
house a great portion of the 
time,and coughed almost con- 
tinually. Used Aerial Medi- 
cation in ’94, which fully re- 
stored my hearing; my eyes 
are well and | am entirel 
cured of Catarrh; can wor 
and feel better thar for forty 
years.—JOHN GARRIS, F lat- 





brookville, N. . : 
Whereas I Was Deaf, Now I Can Hear. 


At the age of 69, after having 
suffered from Catarrhal Deaf- 
ness 20 years, am truly thank- 
ful to state that I am entirely 
cured by Aerial Medication, 
my hearing, which had be- 
come so bad that I could not 4 
a watch tick 
| versation, is fully restored. 
| I will verify this statement.— : 
WILLIAM RITCHIE, Derby 
| Centre, Vt. 

** After a personal investigation we can cheérfully 
recommend Dr. Moore’s treatment.—Union Signal, 
Chicago. 


Medicines for Three Months’ Treatment Free, 


To introduce Aerial Medication and prove beyond 
doubt, that it will cure deafness, 
|} 2nd Jung diseases, I 


| P 
| hear or con- 


’ 





eatarrh, throat 
will, for a short time, send 
For 


| medicines for three months’ treatment free. 
symptom form and particulars, address, 
| J. H. Moore, M. D., Dept. D11Cincinnati, Ohia 





on the south side was badly scorched and burned 
| through, causing a damaze of about $650. The 
| cause of the fire is surmised to be mischievous 
| boys setting fire to the grass in the yard. The 
| organs were endangered for a while, but finally 
removed from the immediate vicinity of the 
| flames. A large amount of carpeting was damaged 
| and the walls blackened with smoke. The loss on 
KARL. 


Norwich District 


East Hampton. — The newly-decorated church 
was reopened, Jan. 16. The pastor, Rev. F. W. 
preached an appropriate sermon and 
the Lord’s Supper was administered. A roll-call 
of members was held in the evening. The repairs 
upon the church are very pleasing to the people. 
A series of special services was immediately be- 
The whole church 


thirty persons asked the prayers of the church 
and came to the altar. An unusual feature of this 
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series of meeting was the addressing of the oper- 
atives in the mills by the pastor. The various 
manufacturers co-operated and stopped the ma- 
chinery fifteen minutes during the pastor’s ad- 
dress. The result was to greatly deepen the in- 
terest in religious matters. The meetings in the 
factories did much good. The work is still in 
progress on revival lines. . 


Putnam. — The winter meeting of the District 
Ministerial Association was held at this place, 
Feb. 14 and 15. Pastor Betts entertained the 
whole company for the first service in the new 
and spacious parsonage, ,and the collation was 
also served there. The improvement of Willi- 
mantic camp-meeting on the lines of finance, in- 
telligent piety, and as an evangelistic agency was 
presented and earnestly discussed. Better pro- 
vision for the needs of our Conference claimants 
was urged by H. H. Martin. The ‘‘ Social Teach- 
ings of Jesus ’’ was presented by J. E. Johnson in 
@ paper which elicited many favorable comments. 





L. B. Codding considered the ‘* Effect of Grace on | 


to 
** Davidic 


Sin,’ and E. P. 
Worship and its 


Man’s Natural Tendency 
Phreaner presented 
Significance.”’ 

man and C. A. The 


Purdy. resolutions which 


The sermons were by F. W. Cole- | 


have been presented and discussed on the other | 


districts regarding the crowded condition of the 
Conference and the desirability of limiting more 
closely the admission of preachers on trial, came 
up for consideration. They seemed to be less pop- 
ular than in other parts of the Conference, and but 
one vote was cast in their favor. Perhaps if they 


had been explained by their chief advocates in | 


person, they would have had a more favorable re- 


ception. 2 
NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 
Boston Preachers’ Meeting.— On Monday, 
March 7, “Some Needed Changes in Boston | 
Methodism ”’ was the theme of the hour. Dr. G. 8. 


Chadbourne advocated a wiser readjustment in | 


the location of our churches, suggesting at the 
same time several instances where consolidation 
or removal would greatly benefit the work. Rev. 
C. A. Littlefield spoke of “The Need of Better 
Supervision,”’ and specially elaborated the idea 
of one presiding elder’s district for Boston and 


its immediate vicinity, thereby unifying the 


work in the midst of interests that are already | 


one. The Evangelical Alliance next Monday. 


South District 


People’s Temple, Boston. — Rev. H. P. Winter, 
assistant pastor, and Miss Anna C. Beale, dea- 
coness, send the following signed statement: 
*“ The last quarterly conference, held Feb. 21, in- 
vited most heartily the pastor, Rev. James Boyd 
Brady. D. D., to return another year. The great 
congregation also added its unanimous vote on 
the succeeding Sunday. This means that Dr. 
Brady is invited to remain nearly six months 
beyond the five years’ time limit. Ail concerned 
have also resolved to make this last year of Dr. 
Brady’s the best in the history of the Temple. 
The Temple has had over 1,000,000 worshipers 
and 3,300 conversions so far during the present 
pastorate. The prayers of God’s people are re- 
quested for continued cumulative success of the 
great work.” 

Baker Memorial, Dorchester. — The sixth anni- 
versary of the Young People’s Bible Class was 
observed on the evening of Feb. 22 in the Social 
Hall of the church. This was one of the most 
successful of all its annual gatherings. The 
president of the class, Mr. C. H. G. Miner, had 
charge of the exercises which consisted of 
pleasing musical and literary features, a fine 
collation, and several after-dinner speeches. 
The post-prandial speakers were Rev. Dr. R. L. 
Greene, of South Boston, Rev. Elwin Hitchcock, 
of Chelsea, Rev. G. R. Grose, of Jamaica Plain, 
and the pastor of the church, Rev. Frederick N. 
Upham. The honored teacher of the class, Miss 
Juliette Smith, was unavoidably absent owing to 
temporary illness. She is held in highest esteem 
for “her works’ sake.” A beautiful porcelain 
loving cup was given to her bythe class. During 
the six years of its life this class has had over 
four hundred names enrolled. It is doing much 
good every way, and is a power in the church. 

Egleston Square.— At the February communion 
service, the pastor, Rev. W. A. Wood, received 
into this church two members by letter, and on 
Sunday, March 6, three persons were received 
into full membership from probation. Rev. H. C. 
McBride, of New York, is assisting the pastor in 
special services which began last Sunday. 


East District 


Saratoga St., East Boston.—This church was 
damaged bya fire last week to the amount of 
4,500, the organ being totally destroyed. Rev. 
C. A. Crane, D. D., is pastor. 
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TALMAGE CURED 
BY DR. GREENE’S NERVURA 


Dr. Greene's Nervura Cures the Most 
Renowned Preacher in the World 





Rev. Dr. Talmage Finds Help in the Use of Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura and His Commendation of this Grand Rem- 
edy w Il Influence znd Encourage the Weak, Sick and 


Sutfering to Use it and B- Cured. 


It is the Best 


Spring [edicine You Can Take. 










REV. 


T. 


Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage, the most renowned | 


preacher in the world, has been cured by Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy. 


Rev. Dr. Talmage, undoubtedly the greatest liv- 
ing divine, occupies in the hearts and minds of 
the people a position of pre-eminent esteem and 
regard. No other preacher is so widely known, 
no other clergyman is so distinguished through- 
out the world. A great orator and writer, his ser- 
mons have the widest dissemination, until there 
is scarcely a family where his name and works 
are not known. 

When such a man, a recognized leader and 
teacher of the people, testifies by his written tes- 
timonial that Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy has helped him and that he recom- 
mends its use for invigoration after over-work, 
to restore the strength, energy, nerve force and 
vitality of the system, when for any reason they 
are lost, weakened or impaired, those wno are 
sick and suffering, who are weak, nervous, with- 
out strength, energy and ambition, who are dis- 
couraged and disheartened by repeated failures 
to be cured, in fact all who have need of a 
strength-giving and health restoring medicine, 
can take renewed hope from the words of this 
great preacher. that Dr. Greene’s Nervura is the 
one remedy among all others to give them back 
the health and strength they have lost. 


Rev. Dr. Talmage says: 

1400 Mass. Ave., Washington, D. C. 

I commend Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy for invigoration after over-work. I 
have used the Nervura for that purpose. 

T. DeWitt Talmage. 


Hope of cure should not be lost while Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura remains untried; no one 
should be discouraged or despair of a cure who 
has not yet sought in this wonderful remedy re- 
lief from the pain of rheumatism and neuralgia; 
restoration from nerve-weakness and nervous 
renewed strength from the weak, 
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DE WITT TALMAGE. 


tired feelings, run-down and exhausted sensa- 
tions of general debility; a cure from those con- 
ditions which cause indigestion, dyspepsia, kid- 
ney and liver complaints, female weakness, etc. 
You can be cured if you will use Dr.Greene’s Ner- 
vura blood and nerve remedy. Strength of nerves, 
strength of muscle, strength of body, renewed 
power, ambition and endurance are its wondrous 
gifts to nerve-weakened, run-down, debilitated, 
nervous, tired out and exhausted people. It is 
the best spring remedy you can take, immeasur- 
ably superior to sarsaparillas or other com- 
pounds. Take Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy this spring, and see for yourself its 


| wonderful toning, cleansing, and vitalizing ef- 


fects. 
To the despondent and discouraged it is the 
hope of renewed life — a new world, as it were, 


| from which pain, suffering and despair are ban- 


ished; to the weak, tired and prostrate, it is a 
tower of strength; to the nervous, sleepless, irri- 
table, brain-weary and nerve-racked, it gives 
natural, refreshing sleep and strong and steady 
nerves; to the low-spirited sufferers from nerv- 
ous prostration and female complaints it is the 
entrance upon a new existence of robust happi- 
ness; indeed, the sick and suffering will find in 
Dr. Greene’s Nervura a veritable fountain of 
health. 

Dr. Greene’s Nervura is a physician’s prescrip- 
tion, the remedy of physicians for the cure of the 
people. Use it if you have need of a health and 
strength-giving medicine, and consult Dr. 
Greene, if you desire, which may be done with- 


| out charge, either personally at his office, 34 Tem- 


ple Place, Boston, Mass., or by letter. 

Above all do not be persuaded to accept some 
substitute which the dealer claims is “justas 
lt on which he makes a little more profit. 

ere is no other remedy in the world of anything 
like the value, power and efficacy of Dr. Greene’s 
Nervurain restoring health and strength. In- 
sist on having Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy, and accept no other. 
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derful discovery. yet a discovery of far ter 
cole will be made known —. to any one address- 
ig Loek Drawer L L, Rome, N. Y. 
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Worcester Pr. Mtg. at Coral 8t. Church, March 14 
Central Circuit Pr. Mtg. at Sexcaville, March 1s | 
CONFERENCE PLACR TIME BisHOP | 
New York, New York March 30 Hurst 
New York Zast, Brooklyn “ 30 Mallalieu 
New Eng'and, Worcester April 6 Newman 
N. B. Southern, Attleboro ” 13 Vincent 
New Hampshire, Dover * 18 Newman 
Troy, Saratoga “ 20 «Mallalieu 
Vermont, Springfield os 20 Vincent 
Maine, Norway = 20 Cranston 
East Maine, Bangor = 27 «Oranston 
Ww. F.M. 8. — The Lynn District. w. FP, M. 8. will 


hold the second quarterly meeting with St. Paul's 
Church, Lynn, Marchi17. The morning will be oc- 
cupied with reports and short papers. In the after- 
noon Miss Mary A. Danforth will give an address. 
Let every auxiliary send a written report, and at 
least one delegate if many cannotcome The ladies 
of the St. Paul’s auxiliary will serve lunch at 15 
cents a plate. Mrs. G. F. DurGIN, Dist. Sec. 


M@THODIST SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS’ 
UNION, — The tenth regular meeting of the Meth- 
odist Sunday-school Workers’ Union will be held in 


the Bromfield 8t Church on Monday evening, March | 


14 at515o0’clock, The guests of the evening will be 
Rev. John E. Tuttle, D. D., pastor Union Congrega- 
tional Church, Worcester, Rev. ©. E Davis, pastor 
First M. E. Chureh, Lynn, and Prof. George W. 
Blish, Blish School of Elocution, Boston. Social 
hour from 5.15 to 6.15 o’clock; supper at 615. Tickets 
for the March meeting are now on sale at the Book 
Room, 38 Bromfield St., Boston 


W.F.M.8.— The March meeting of the Spring- 
field District Association will be held at Chicopee 
Centre, Wednesday, March 16. Sessions at 10 and 
130 Reports from auxiliaries will be followed by 
Mrs Morse, who will illustrate her talk on auxiliary 
work with a “ Missionary Tree” Papers will be 
read on the “ Phil. African League’ and on “ The 
Picket Line of Missions.” Missionary dialogue by 
some young ladies. Miss Ruth Sites will deliver an 
address in the afternoon. A literature table wili be 
found, and a table for mutual help, in charge of Mra. 
Hitchcock. Refreshments will be served for 15 
cents a plate. 

Green car marked Chicopee Falls passes the 
church every twenty minutes. 

Mrs W FAYetTTe WHARFIELD, Rec Sec 
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@NEW ENGLAND CONFBRENCE EPWORTH: 


LEAGUE ANNIVERSARY. — This inspiring occa- 
sion comes Tuesday evening, April 6, in Trinity 
Ohurch, Worcester. Rev. A. B. Kendig, D. D., of the 
New York East Conference, is to make the address 
at 7.30. An informal reception will be held from 6 to 
7o’clock. A reception committee will receive dele- 
gates at the railroad station. It is hoped that large 
delegations with their banners will come from 
every chapter. o. H. TALMAGE, Sec. 


MAINE CONFERENCE STANDING COMMITTEES 
FOR 1898. 


PuBLic Worsaip — W. B. Eldridge, J. A. Corey, 
I. A. Bean. 

STEWARDS — D. B. Holt, G. F. Cobb, M. E. King, 
Alex. Hamilton, W. F. Holmes. 

ADMISSION TO CONFERENCE AND CONFERENCE 
RELATIONS — G. R. Palmer, C. 8. Cummings, W. F 
Berry, G. D. Holmes, BE. ©. Strout. 

INTERPENOMINATIONAL RELATIONS — F. ©. Rogers, 
E. T. Adams, H. Hewitt, C. F. Parsons, A. K. Bryant 

MORAL REFoRM — B. ©, Wentworth, ©. A. South- 
ard, J. RB. Clifford, J. H. Trask, W. T. Chapman. 


MEMoIRs — G. D. Lindsay, I. A. Bean, M. E. King, 
D. R. Ford. 
Epworth Leacvue — A. A. Lewis, I. A. Bean, W. B. 


Dukeshire, H. L. Nichols, C. W. Bradlee. 
EDUCATION AND METHODIST LITERATURE — W. 8. 








A CERTAINTY 
e~ IN MEDICINE. 
THE HAWAIIAN CURE FOR OVSRERSIA 
This new and wonderiul remedy is a SPE- 
CIFIC forall forms of indigestion. 1t CURES 
by HEALING the inflamed digestive organs. 
It is not a palliative, but isa HEALER. 
M1-O-NA removes all congestion and in- 
flammation and gives tone to the stomach. 


MI-0-NA ABSOLUTELY PREVENTS 
UNNATURAL’ FERMENTATION. 


Take no more laxatives or artificial digest- 
ives. Take Mi-o-na Vahloids; the food will 
then pese NATURALLY through the body, 
will be natura'ly dizested and asa'milated 
and your blood will be rich and pure. In 
this way nature manufactures strength and 
restores vitality; and in no other way cen it 













| be done. 


Jones, A. W. Pottle, F. A. Leitch, G. F. Millward, | 
H. L. Williams. 
MISSIONARY Societies — E.T. Adams, O. 8, Pills- 


bury, H. Chase, J. H. Roberts, D. Pratt. 
CHURCH EXTENSION — E. 8. Stackpole, T. P. Baker, 
W. Canham, W. P. Lord. 


CuurcH Alp —A. ©. Trafton, E. W. Kennison, 
T. N. Kewley, C. A. Brooks, E Gerry. 
FREEDMEN’s AID AND SOLTHERN EDUCATION 


Society — 4H. A. Clifford, F. OC. Potter, C. Purinton, 
W. F. Marshall. 

BIBLE OCause— J.T. Orosby, W. 
Faulkner. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND TRACTS 
Merrill, J. L. Hoyle. 


Cashmore, D. F 


D. E. Miller, W. P. 


RESOLUTIONS — J. R Lapham, 8. Hooper, W. Can- | 


ham, J. Nixon. 


PUBLISHING MINUTES — W. F. Berry, J.H Roberts. | s 
| full information of Mr. Booth’s great{discov- 


AUDITING AND Fivance—B. F. Fickett, G C. 
Andrews, 0.8. Pillsbury, R A. Rich. 

TRANSPORTATION AGENT — I. Luce. 

COMMITTEE ON CONFERESCE CLAIMANTS — (see 
Minutes for '97. p. 65.) Term to expire in One Year 
—H. A Ciifford, A. W. Pottle, Francis Grovenor. 
Term to expire in Two Years - 
Merrill, W B. Eldridge. 
Years —G. R. Palmer, J. R. Olifford, A. C. Trafion. 

J A. COREY, 


EB ©”. THAYER, 
(A 8 Lapp 


Com. 


J. B. Lapham, W. P. | 
Term to expire in Three | 


Tbis is what the great orator and reformer 

| Prancte Murphy says: 
Pittsburg, Pa 
es Dear Mr. Booth: 

Permit me to coneratulate you op your 
discovery of MJI-O NA. It is a wonderful 
remedy, and you are entitled to great credit. 
Noone can command success, but you cer- 
tainly deserve it, and | wish you all prosperi- 
itv. 1 have used your Hawaiian cure, and 
with all my heart and my renewed strength 
I tbank you for it. I will glad)y recommend 
MI-O-NA to all whom I meet suffering from 
indigestion or dyspepsia. 

FRANCIS MURPHY 


An interesting booklet on HOW TO GHT 
WELL AND STAY WELL, |together with 


» Dec. 23, 1897. 


erv relating to HEIGHT, WEIGHT and 
PERFECT HEALTH, sent FREE on applica- 
tion. Also a trial sample of MI-O NA. A 
box of Mi-o-na Tabloids at yourjdrugg'ist’s 
or by mail, 50 cents. Adress, 


RT. Rov 


J 503 FIFTH AVENUE, New York City 





ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 





any desired shade is readily obtained. 
able information and card showing samples of colors free: alse 


AKERS of honest goods _ brand 


them correctly, and are responsible 


It does not pay to mis- 


| represent them. It is the mixtures, the “sold- 


sorts, the ‘“‘ White Leads’ 


} . ‘ ‘ 
which are something else, that are sold under 


The makers assume no responsibility, and 


Safety lies in making 


FRE E By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 


Pamphlet giving valu- 


as on i 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS | 
e Ook ae gh. 
amcor 0 for them. 
Cincinnati 
ECKSTEIN ° 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY | for-less-money ’ 
BROOKLYN 
New York 
JEWETT 
ULSTER ee ° . 
a ictitious and misleading brands. 
SOUTHERN } 
SHIPMAN | . 
COLLIER are usually unknown. 
MISSOURI ‘ . . 
aepscar (~*~ | sure that the brand is right. 
SOUTHERN o . 
JOuN LEWIS 4 220360 See list of genuine brands. 
hiladeiphia 
MORLEY Cleveland. 
SALEM Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL Buffalo. folder showing f 


KENTUCEY Louisville. 


ictures of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


National Lead Co., too William St., New York. 





Battle-Ship “MAINE” 


pence in beautiful colors for framing, 12x18 on 
eavy paper. sent t) avy address with TRUTH for 
3 mont s on receipt of 50c. TRUTH, No. 79, 
E. 19th t..N w Vo k. 


BEAUTIFUL NEW EASTER MUSIC 


FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOUJLS. 
Address, “* The Emma Pitt Pub. Co , ’ Baltimore, Md. 
(enclosing 5 cts. in stamps » 


‘*The Dawn of Clory ”’ 


a fine service (16 pp.) just out. 


‘ 


(Game cent ocael 


A sustaining G uid diet 
food, not a stimulant. 


A nutrient Tonic. A 
Delicious, appetizing. 
Dr. Allen, Worcester Mass., says 't takes 


ce. 
Ask your doctor. He’ll say see that the label 
ssys WELH’S. Allchurches use it. 
Oase o: Pints, 2 dozen. all charges a d, $6 85 
Single Pint, express paid, 44. ents in stamp, 


Wewca Grape Juice Co , Watkins, N Y 


PRERE REE CREE EE REE EE 


ees ka fo hogy 


| Work.” 


| and interesting meeting. 


year. 


* 
lace of Hypophosph.tes and does better serv- ; } 
* | 


WANTED.—I am very desirous of securing @ 
complete file of the programs of the graduating 
exercises of the Biblical Institute at Concord, N. B., 
from '850 to 1867. They are essential ow account of 
the light they throw upon the composition of the 
earlier classes. If they could only be LOANED, they 
would be returned. BETH ©, OARY 

President Aipha Cbapter. 


Wollaston, Mass. 


EVANGELICAL ALLIANOE. — fhe next, meeting 
will be held Monday, March 14, at 10.30 a. m,in 
Bromfield 8t Church. Topic: Practica! Federative 
Speakers, Rev. E. M. Taylor, D.,D., Rev. 
Geo. C. Lorimer, D. D. This will be an important 
Opportunity for discas- 
sion wi | follow the speeches. 

F. O, CUNNINGHAM, Sec. 


Now is the Time 


To purify your blood with Hood’s Sarsaparilia. 
March, April, May are the trying months)tof the 
At this season your blood is loaded withim 
purities which have accumulated duringthe, winter, 
and these impurities must be immediately expelled. 
Hood's Sarsapariila is the Oae True Blood Purifier 
It is the medicine which has accomplished many 
thousands of remarkable cures of all blood diseases. 
It is what the millions tale in the spring to build op 
healib and ward off sickness. 


* RROWN’sS BRONCBIAL 
all Bronchial Affections. 
Avoid imitations. 


Trocars” give relief in 
A simple and safe remedy. 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

For health or rest. The appointments of a first- 
class Hotel. Elevator, bells, steam. sun-parlor, and 
promenade on the roof. Suites with Baths, Massage, 
Electricity, all baths and health appliances. New 
Turkish, Russian and Natural Sulphur Water baths. 
Dry tonic air, SARATOGA Spring waters, good 
wheeling, bicycle paths Open all the’ year. [Send 
for illustrated circu'ar. 
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OBITUARIES 


Out of the shadows of sadness, 
Into the sunshine of gladness, 
Into the light of the blest; 

Out of the land very dreary, 
Out of the world of the weary 
Into the rapture of rest. 





Out of today’s sin and sorrow, 
Into the blissful tomorrow, 
Into a day without gloom; 
Out of a land filled with sighing, 
Land of the dead and the dying, 
Into a land without tomb. 


— Rev. A. J. Ryan. 





Mitchell. — Mrs. Cynthia Cutler Mitchell 
was born in Wilton, Maine, Jan. 18, 1829, and 
died in Nashville, Tenn., Feb. 6, 1898, 

She was married to Andrew Mitchell in 
1848, and moved soon after to Amherst, 
Mass., where her husband died in 1869, 
Wishing to secure the education of her two 
daughters,she moved to Kent’s Hill, Me., 
where her daughters attended the Kent’s 
Hill Seminary. She entered the Souchern 
work at Atlanta, Ga.,in Clark University, 
where she remained ten years — from 1879 to 
1889. In 1891,she was at Wiley University, 
Marshall, Texas. In 1894, she began her work 
as matron in the Central Tennessee College, 
and continued to discharge the duties of her 
office until her death. ty 

Mrs. Mitchell was a very competent ma- 
tron, interested in providing for the wants 
of the students, and taking delight in mak- 
ing them comfortable. She was remarkably 

tient, and seldom had any difficulty with 

hose connected with her, or who were under 
her supervision. Her aim was to secure the 
best results for all con: ected with her. Inthe 
dininpg- room and kitchen she endeavored to 
inculcate those habits of neatness and in- 
dustry that were necessary in order to pre- 
pare the students for the home life that they 
needed so greatly. She was faithful and 
prompt in her management of the very diffi- 
cult positions in which she was placed, see- 
ing that the meals were regular and prepared 
in the best possible manner with the means 
she had at her command. She gave clear 
evidence of being a Christian in her life, and 
it was her Christian character that supported 
her in every exigency. 

She was taken suddenly ill on Jan. 30, and 
was nearly unconscious until life closed, 
Sunday morning, Feb.6. She will be re- 
membered by her co-laborers in the South as 
an earnest worker, enduring the bardships 
of her position patiently and cheerfully, and 
as a faithful servant of the church and a de- 


voted follower of Christ. ~_ 





Brigham. — Mrs. Betsey Cleflin Brigham, 
daughier of Henry Ball, of Milford, and Bet- 
sey Ci» fiin, of Honkinton, was born in Need- 
bam, Mass., in 1818, and died in Milford, 
Mass., Feb. 9, 1898, being nearly 80 years of 
age 

Her mother died in 1825, when Betsey was 
but seven years of age. apd her mother’s 
brother, Hon. Lee Clafliv, father of Hon. 
Wa. Ciaflin, took her to his own home to 
bring her up as one of bis own children. As 
the two cousins, Betsey and William, were 
thus thrown together by these circum- 
stances, they became greatly attached to 
each other, which attachment continued 
down to her decease, and not a year has 
— that she bas not been kindly remem- 

red ina substantial way by our honored 
friend. 

The house in which Hon. Wm. Cleflin wis 
born and the house which for more than fif- 
ty years has been her home were but a few 
rods apart in the north part of this town, 
calied ‘‘ North Purchase ”’ because it was the 
last section of the township purchased from 
the Indians. Here also stands the old tan- 
nery where for some years Lee Claflin carried 
on his business before his return finally to 
Hopkinton. 

tsey was one of the wide-awake girls of 

her day, full of vivacity and honest fun, and 
whenever she and William have been to- 
— for avy length of time the moments 
_ have been made pleasant by reminiscences of 
those happy days. One of their youthful 
pranks she recently told the writer, and 
added with a hearty laugh, “I asked Will- 
iam the last time [ saw him if he remem- 
bered about it, and he admitted mirthtully 
that hedid.”’ It seems that William got 
tired of the moootony of constant charch- 
going, rain or shine, as was the custom of 
the family in those days, and motioning 
Betsey out of the room just after family 
prayers one Sunday morning said, ‘** Now, 
see here, Betsey, I don’t want to go to church 
today. Ill beg off with not feeling well and 
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you tell your uncle you don’t want to go, 
and we’ll stay at home and make things 
lively while the folks are gone to church.”’ 
Betsey readily agreed to anything of this 
kind, and so when Uncle Lee began hurry- 
ing upthe household William and Betsey 
made their excuses and begged off. Uncle 
Lee was not so stupid as not to see through 
the game (very likely he had been there him- 


r 


| 





oat 


MRS. BETSEY CLAFLIN BRIGHAM. 


self when younger), so without any argu- 
ments pro and con he replied: “‘ Very well, 
children; Betsey, you and William learn and 
be ready to repeat on my return such a chap- 
ter in the Bible”” — announcing one for each. 
How gladly they would have begged to goto 
church when they heard the decision; their 
‘good time”’ was spoiled, and they knew 
better that to attempt that ruseon Uncle Lee 
a second time. 

When in her seventeenth year Betsey mar- 
ried William G. Holmes, of Hopkinton. All 
of their five children are dead except one de- 
voted son, Mr. Alvin D. Holmes, a police of 
ficer of Milford, who was by her bedside 
constantly until her death. Her youngest 
son, William M. Holmes, a prominent offi- 
cial of the M. E. Church of West Medway, 
died about a year ago. Of these two sons 
and their families she could never say too 
much, or of her grandson, Dr. John P. 
Holmes, of West Newton, 

Mr. Holmes died in 1884, and the next year 
she was married to Mr. Aaron Brigham, of 
West Medway, who was then a member of 
the Methodist Church there, and who is a 
member now of the church io Milford, and a 
constant attendant in all kinds of weather, 
though well advanced in years. 


Mrs. Brigham was converted early in life, | 


and joined the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in Milford Nov. 28, 1848, three years after the 
present active society was legally organized 
through the effort and liberal aid of Hon. 
Lee Claflin. We may be pardoned for saying 
that he gave and built the first parsonage 
here, furnished the money for erecting the 
church, and was also the benefactor of the 
Hopkinton Church. At thetime of her de- 
cease she was the oldest member in the 
church and had been thus honored for some 
time, having nearly completed fifty years of 
active membership. Her religious experience 
was a definite part of her existence. She 
believed in people being born again with 
voice erfough to cry aloud, and loved to tell 
of the old-time religion, conversions, camp- 
meetings, etc. Neither was she a gloomy or 
despondent Christian; she a ways lived in 
the sunshine and carried it around with her. 
I may truly say that in visiting her, whether 
in health or during her last illness, I always 
brought away more cheer and blessing than 
I carried, and always felt that her ‘“ God 
bless you, pastor,’’ was a realapostolic bene- 
diction. For many years she was a teacher 
in the Sunday school, and also later in the 
mission chapel Sunday-school, quite near her 
home, where she will be greatiy missed. 1 
need not add that euch a Christian was in 
deeds of mercy abundant, a most appreciated 
neighbor and friend to the friendless. She 
did what she could and gave what she could 


gladly and cheerfully, and often “‘ wished it | 


was more.” It was truly characteristic of 
her life when she said to a friend a few 
months ago, *‘ I hope to smile into eighty.” 

Her last illness was brief, resulting from a 
severe cold, then partial paralysis, then heart 
failure. 

Beside those mentioned above, who mourn 
their lose, she leaves two half-cisters —- Mrs. 
Alazina Bailey, of Westboro, and Mrs. Ellen 
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Gregg, of Kansas City — and two half broth- 
ers — Mr. Henry Ball, of Cottage City, and 
Mr. Adin Ball, of Milford, the latter a mem- 
ber and a trustee of our church. 

GEORGE M. SMILEY. 





Lancaster.— Mrs. Mary A. Lancaster was 
born at North Bangor, Me, in 1834, and passed 
to “‘ the rest that remaineth for the people of 
God,” Dec. 19, 1897, aged 63 years. Until the 
death of her busband her home was at Still- 
water, Me. The last five years of her life 
were spent in the home of her niece, Miss 
Bertha Horn, of Bangor. 

For thirty years or more she was a devoted 
and honored member of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and was true to all its in- 
stitutions and loyal toa!) ite requirements. In- 
terested in everything pertaining totbe wel- 
fare of the church, she gave of her substance 
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he extent of herability. Notning was 
pn to interfere with what she called 
“the Lord’s money,” which she kept in a 
separate pocket-book. Her life was beautiful 
in that it exemplified the power of vital god- 
liness. Her neighbors and triends took 
knowledge of her that she had been with 
Jesus. 

The subject of more or less physical suffer- 
ing, she bore it with a patient resignation 
which nothing but the grace of God could 
give. She died in the triumphs of faith, and 
go died well. Threseisters and four brothers 
remain to mourn the loss of a sister beloved. 

JOHN TINLING. 





Bruce.—John Otis Bruce, of Belfast, 
Me., departed tbis life at the home of his 
daughter, Mrs. Frank Nash, Dec. 28, 1897, 
aged 64 years and 5 months. 

He was the son of the late Elder Bruce, of 
Hudson, Me. His education was obtained 
mostly in the common schools of his native 
town. Muchof his early life was spent on 
the farm. 

In 1852 he married Miss Rebecca A. Knowl- 
ton, of Swanville, of whom he was bereft by 
death in June, 1886. 

Mr. Bruce was a member of the Thomas 
H. Marshall Post, G. A. R. He enlisted in 
the First Maine Cavalry in 1861, and served 
his country faithfully. After his return 
from the battlefields of the South he settled 
in Belfast, and later experienced saving 
grace and became a member of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, of which he ever re- 
mained a loyal member. 

For nearly a year he had been in failing 
heaith,and because of a harassing cough 
was unable to attend cnurch services, but 
spent much time in reading the Bible. At 
tne pastor’s last interview with him, he said: 
“Tl wish | couid attend the meetings and the 
Sunday-schoo!l. Ido not expect ever to go 
to church again, but it is ali right.” 

Six children, one brotner and one siste 
survive him. w. 





Truacx, — Rey. Albert Brizgs Truax, son of 
Elizavetn and George Truax, was born in 
Swanton, Vt., Feb. 28, 1835, and died at Mont- 
gomery, Vt., ec. 1, 1897, of Bright’s disease. 

His education was limited to the districé 
scnool, followed by a course of study at 
Swanton Academy, and, aiter entering the 
ministry, by tne four years’ Conference 
course, 

Feb. 6, 1860, he married Sarah Dolly Wins- 
low, of Winooski, Vt., who, with four chil- 
dren — twosons and two daughters — sur- 
vives him. 

His father was a blacksmith, and he was 
early initiated into the trade and labored 
witc his father to support the family. At 
seventeen he became a member of the Meth 
odist Episcopal Cnurch under the ministra- 
tions of Rev. Orrin Gregg of the Troy Con 
ference. Fora year he was a leader of the 
young people's Ciass, and soon after was 
called to preach. He was first licensed to 
exhort and then permitted to act as local 
preacher, which privilege was granted until 
he entered the traveling conaection He 
served under Presiding Eider Morris as jun- 
for preacher in tne Cambridge cirsuit. He 
joinea the Troy Conference in the spring of 
1858, and two years later was ordained deacon 
by Bishop Baker, when by a change of bound- 
aries he became a member of the Vermont 
Conference, in which he was ordained elder 
by Bishop Baker in 1862. The tollowing 
charges have been intrusted to his care: Wi- 
nooski, Johnson, Underhili, Bakersfield, Al- 
burgh, West Berkshire, Waterbury, North- 
ficld, B-adfora, 


Having completed a successful six years’ 
term as presiding elder of Montpelier Dis- 


trict, he was in tae spring of 1893 appointed | 


pastor at Enosburgh Fails. 


W hile stationed at Bradford he served as | 
town superintendent of schools and was very | 
He has lectured | 


popular among the peopie. 
in the State for the past twenty years, par- 
ticularly on the subject of temperance, and 


has delivered many addresses on Memorial | 
Day. He was tormeriy a member of the | 
Grand Lodge of Good Templars of the State, | 


in whicn body he served two years as grand 
chaplain; he was one of the trustees of the 
Montpelier Seminary for a number of years; 
was oue of the vice-presidents and directors 
of the Vermont Bible Society; was on the 
committee for many years in the Vermont 
Conference to examine candidates for the 
ministry; was appointed to preach the an- 
nual missionary sermon and the Annual Con- 
ference sermon before the Vermont Uonfer- 
ence; was elected fraternal delegate to the 
general convention of Congregational 
Churches, and also a delegate to the Boston 
Wesleyan Association. 

After serving the Hnosburgh Falls charge 
one year, he came to nis home in Swanton, 
broken in health, and for the past four years 
had held a supernumerary relaticn. He con- 
sidered his days of impaired health as wait- 
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ing days — waiting to see what God was go- 
ing todo. He was a genial, companionable 
man, ing rare social quaiities, an able 
preacher, and was greatly loved not only by 
his ownchurch, but by the community gen- 
erally. He believed, entered into, and 
preached, the uttermost salvation. In a let- 
ter to the Conference he said: ‘‘ My heart’s 
desire and prayer to God is that His servants 
may be clean, filled witn the Holy Spirit, en- 
dued with power from on high; that they 
may be holy men of God, speaking to the 
er as they are moved by the Holy Ghost. 

retbren, preach a present, full salvation.’ 
He was willing to go anywhere that he might 
have this privilege, and would often say: 
** Happy, if with my latest breath | may but 
oe. is name,’ ”’ etc. 

Since fast May he has supplied the pulpit 
in Montgomery, Vt., moving there with his 
wife Oct 8. This lignt charge was suited to 
his impaired physical strength and he en- 
tered heartily into ail the work of a pastor. 
His preaching was attended with unusual 
unction and clearness, and his religious ex- 
perience deepened and broadened to the last. 
He preached as usual morning and evening 
of the last Sabbath, Nov. 28, made calls in 
the afternoon of Tuesday, spent the evening 
quietly with the family, and retired at his 
usual hour, not knowing that the shadows of 
death were gathering around him, for they 
were falling as sweetly as the shades of even- 
ing on the worn and weary traveler. He 
slept calmly until about four in the morning 


and was gone. ‘“ He was not, for God tock 
him.” His prayer was answered; he ceased 
at once to work and live. He leaves the 


. legacy of unsullied character to his chil- 
ren. 

A brief funeral service was conducted on 
the morning of Friday, D-c. 3, at the parson- 
age, Rev. W. R. Puffsr offisiating. ‘The re- 
mains were taken to Swanton, his late home 
and the home of his boyhood, where funeral 
services were held at tne church. Appropri- 
ate and feeliag remarks were made by Revs. 
H. Webster, L. O. Sverburne and 8, H.Smith. 
He was taken to his last resting- piace in the 


ministerial brethren. 

Io his death the church sustains the loss of 
a faithful and devoted worker in Christ’s 
kingdom, the State of Vermont atrue and 
patriotic citizen, the town of Swanton an 


for the best advancement of the real inter- 
ests of the village, and the family a kind and 
loving father and husband who made their 
home a cheerful and nappy fireside. 

8S. H. SMITH. 
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Brdttieboro, ana Beilows | 
Falis, all of which he served the time limit. | 


Wesleyan Academy 
Wilbraham, Mass. 
Spring term opens Wednesday, April 6, 1898. 
Rev. WM. R. NEWHALL, 
Principal. 


East Maine Seminary 
Bucksport, Me. 

W. A. HUTCHISON, President 

| Expenses low. Send for catalog. 

| Spring term begins March. 14. 


THE 
Fisk Teacher-’ Agencies 


(Incorporated.) 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., 
Proprictors. 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
1242 12th St., Washington, D. O. 
25 King 8t., West, Toronto, Oan, 
378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Lil. 
414 Oentury Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
730 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo 
$25 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 

525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles, Oal. 

Send to any of the above agencies fer Agency 
Manual, free. Correspondence with employ- 
ers is invited. Registration forme sent to teachers 
on application. 

Large 5 of 1 officers from all 
tions vi the country, including more than ninety 
per cent. of the Public School superintendents of 
New Engiand, have applied to us for teachers. 

We have filled positions at salaries aggregating 


$7 ,613,896.00. 


h 
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Maine Wesleyan Seminary 
and Female College 


Kent’s Hill, Me. 
Spring term opens March 15 





Send for Catalogue. 
Rev. A. F. CHASK, Ph. D, 


President. 


New Hampshire Conference 
Seminary and Female 


College 


— 53d Year — 
Spring term opens April 5, 1898. 


Students prepared for college and for professiona 
| schools. Courses in Music, Art, and Elocution. 
| Good Commercial department. 

| Beautiful and healthful location. Three hours’ 
| ride frum Boston. Commodious bulldings heated 
by steam and lighted by electricity. Resident 
| nurse. Twelve teachers. 


Send for a Catalogue to the President, 


GEO. L. PLIMPTON, 
Tilton, N. H. 


| MaAssacuuseTrTs, Auburndale (10 miles from Boston). 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Suggests to parents seeking a good school consid- 

eration of the following points in its methods: — 

1. Its special care of health. 

Resident nurse supervising work, diet and exer- 
cise; abundant food in good variety and well cooked; 
early and long sleep; a fine gymnasium furnished by 
Dr. Sargent, of Harvard; bowling alley and swim- 
miog-bath; no regular or foreknown examinations, 
etc. 

2. Its broadly planned course of study. 

Boston proximity both necessitates and helps to 
furnish the best of teachers, including many special- 
iste; with one hundred and twenty pupils, a faculty 
of thirty. Four years’ course; in some things equal to 
college work; in others, planned raher for home and 
womanly life, Two studies required, and two td’ be 
chosen from a list of eight or ten electives. One pre- 
paratory year. Special students admitted if eight- 

| een years or over, or graduates of High Schools. 

3. Ite home-like air and character. 

Traiving in self-government; limited number 
(many declined every fall for lack of room) ;persona) 
oversight in habits, manners, care ©” »¢rson, room, 

4. Its handiwork and other unusual departments: 
| Pioneer school in scientific teaching of Cooking, 
| Millinery, Dress-making, Business Law for Women 
| Home Sanitation, Swimming 
| Regular expense for school year, $600. For ilius- 
| 


trated catalogue address (mentioning ZIon’s Her- 
ALD), 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, 


Principal, 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Tuesday, March 1 

— One of King George’s assailants caught. 

—A bill appropriating %20,000,000 for purchas- 
ing new war-ships' introduced in the House; the 
House passes the Sundry Civil bill, striking out, 
on a point of order, the Paris Exposition appro- 
priation. 


— The customs receipts in February 
$1,000,000 more than in January. 


nearly 


— The Oregon senatorship case decided adverse- 
ly to Mr. Corbett; the Senate votes against him 
50 to 19. 

— The trouble between Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica may involve all the Central American States. 


Wednesday, March 2 


— Secretary Long expresses a personal opinion 
thet the idea of the official participation of 
Spain in the “ Maine” disaster is “ practically 
eliminated.”’ 

—Sheriff Martin testifies that the Lattimer 
strikers carried revolvers and knives, and one 
of them felled him to his knees. 

—The War Department decides to abandon as 
unnecessary the Klondike relief expedition; 
the reindeer and provisions to be sold. 


—Ingrain carpet manufacturers arranging for 
a trust with a capital of $10,000,000. 

—Senator Stewart speaks against the House 
Bankruptcy measure; the Loud bill, relating to 
second-class mail matter, before the House. 

— Death, at Waterville, Me., of Dr. W. A. Rog- 
ere, professor of philosophy and astronomy in 
Colby University, and a widely-known scientist. 

—-A hurricane at New 
French gunboat “* Loyalty.” 


Caledonia sinks the 


-The railroad rate war begins; the Northern 
Pacific and Great Northern meet the Canadian 
Pacific cut on tickets to Seattle. 

— The Senate adopts a resolution providing for 
a bronze record of the Havana disaster, to be 
placed in the national capitol. 


Thursday, March 3 


~-~ The Alaska Homestead and Right-of-Way 
bill before the Senate. 

- The new torpedo boat “ Talbot ” 
knots on her trial trip at Bristol, R. I. 

—A mass meeting held tn Cooper Union, New 


York, to protest against the passage of the Lodge 
Immigration bill. 


makes 22 


— Over one hundred persons perish by snow- 
drifts on the road from the Caspian Sea to Tehe- 
ran, Persia. 

— Additional wrecking apparatus reaches Ha- 
vana. 


— Senhor Campos Salles elected President of 
Brazil. 


Friday, March 4 


The schooner ‘‘Speedwell” capsizes 
squall off Florida; nine persons perish. 


in a 
-Gen. Vidal Ducasi (Cuban) killed in battle. 
—Secretary Proctor gives Miss Barton $1,500 

with which to feed starving Cubans. 

— The Pure Food Congress in session in Wash- 
ington. 

~The Loud bill killed in the House — laid on 
the table by a heavy vote. 

— The Minneapolis wholesale produce dealers 


contribute forty thousand pounds of provisions 
for Cuban relief. 


— The New York Legislature approves the con- | 
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NewYork CONDENSED Mix CO. N.Y. 


THE SET: $98. 


One might say of this Inlaid Mahogany 
Set that it represents the greatest inlay for the 
least outlay. 

Just run over this bill of particulars while 
all the time remembering that the price is 
only $98 for the entire set. 

Built of light grained Frontera Mahogany, 

specially selected. Border of marquetry. 
Panels inlaid with rare Oriental woods, in all colors, and illaminated by inlay of 
tortoise and mother o’ pearl. Upholstered in Red Roman Velours, fastened with 


The arm- 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 
48 Canal Street 





stitutional amendment providing for biennial 
sessions. 

— The University of Budapest confers the de- 
gree of Doctor of Letters upon Queen Elizabeth 
of Roumania (*‘ Carmen Sylva’”’). 


agement of Mrs. Secretary Long, now amounts to 
$3,133; President Dole sends $500 from Hawaii. 


Saturday, March 5 
in both houses of the New York Legislature. 


Right-of-Way bill. 


— Italy celebrates the jubilee anniversary of 
the Italian Constitution. 


> The Progressives (Liberals) secure seventy 
seats and the Moderates forty-eight in the Lon- 
don County Council. 


— ‘Indian Head,” one of the finest landmarks 
of the Hudson River Palisades, blown down by 
7,000 pounds of dynamite. 


—Spain buys two cruisers of the Armstrongs in 
England. 


Monday, March 7 


— The Hawaiian annexation treaty believed to 


| the effect of a joint resolution. 


— British troops sent to Sokoto, West Africa, 
to help the Sultan drive out the French. 


the Government for taxes on whiskey thirty-five 
years ago, paid in Kentucky; the tum includes 
principal and interest. 


— Nineteen persons arrested in Havana on the 
charge of conspiring against Spain. 


— Russia demands of China the same conces- 
sions at Port Arthur and Talieo-wan that have 
been granted to Germany at Kiao-chou. 

— Italian Deputy Cavalotti, poet and publicist, 
killed in a duel at Rome. 


—Spain withdraws her request for the recall 
of Consul General Lee; the cruiser ‘‘ Montgom- 
ery” to relieve the dispatch boat “‘ Fern” at 
Havana, and the “Fern” to carry provisions 
and relief supplies to Matanzas and Sagua la 
Grande. EET ae 

— Rev. Walter J. Yates, of Rockville, Conn., 
taking a brief trip to Bermuda. He sailed March 
1, and returns March 19. He was accompanied by 
his youngest son, Howard. 








| It is economy to profit by the experience of oth- 


ers. Thousands have been cured by Hood's Sarsa- 
| parilla, why not you? 


be hopeless of ratification; its friends may try 


— Conscience-money amounting to $2,400 due | 





| Interest 


— The “ Maine” Relief Fund, under the man- | 


—A Primary Election Reform bill introduced | 


— The Senate passes the Alaska Homestead and | 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 





On Your Money 
ITIS BETTER THAN THE SAVINGS BANK 


An inv. stment in paid up shares at the 
present low price of fifty cents exch in a 
company whose officers and managers are 
well known and reliabie business meu own- 
ing rich gold mines in Alaska. Among 
those connected with the company are 


Hon. JOHN H. MITCHELL, Pres. Ex-U. 8. 
Senator, Portland, Ore. 
Gen. W. W. DUDLEY, Svticitor General of 
tne U. 8., Washington, 1). C. 
GEO. BARNES, Treas., Cashier Marquette 
. “avings *ank. 
Gen. BENJ. F. PEACH, ex-Treas. City of 
Lynn, +x-U. 8. Pension Ag't, «x- 
Tieas. Gen. EiectricC..,L ynn,Mase, 
Hon. A. C. SPEAR. ex-Pres. Senate, ex- 
Mayor Gardiner, M -. 
Hon. JAY ES F. BRIGGS, Spanier House of 
Rep., Manchester, H. 
OSCAR LAPHAM, Trustee Brown 
University, Prov., K. I. 
Rev. W. FRANKLIN SHEDD. D. D., ex- 
Financial Manager with Freed- 
men’s Aid Sucie:y of M. E. Chars h. 
Col. S. H. Lucas Mining Engia+ r Gen- 
Manager, San Francisco, “al. 


The best guarantees for safety and profita 
to shareboiders. 


Full particulars cheerfally sent on appli- 
catiun to 


W. FRANKLIN SHEDD, 
Room 31, 27 State ~t., Koston. 


A WONDERFUL GOLD MINE! 
**THE NEW KLONDIKE ”’ 


| Located in the Province of Quebec, Canada. 


Less than 14 Hours’ Ride from soston. 
Less than 300 Miles f om Boston. 

ABSOLUTE SAFETY LARGE DIVIDENDS 

Meo and women of fine character and address, 
clergymen, school teachers and others, t sell the 
siock of a very rich gold mine, :ocated in the Proy- 
ince of Quebec, Canada; we furnish absolute proof 
of its wonderful we»lth, the reports of two ex 
who have examined the property, one of them “a 
forty-niner,” who has been ali hie life in the mia 
ing buciness, and the other a wining engineer and 
assayer of thirty y-ars’ experienc A very liberal 
commission of 10 per cent. will be paid. 

Correspondence solicited. 


C. A PARSONS 
154 Commercial S*. Bostor, Ma s. 


